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Off  to  a  flying  start 


We  'VE  all  returned 
from  an  interesting,  informative  convention.  Added 
to  the  knowledge  about  canning  which  each  of  us  has, 
the  ideas  and  methods  picked  up  from  other  success¬ 
ful  canners  have  contributed  a  new  outlook  on  this 
rapidly  developing  industry  of  ours. 

•  Now  for  1930.  We*re  off  to  a 
flying  start  for  a  truly  record  year.  Put  into  practice, 
what  all  of  us  saw  and  heard  and  learned  can  have  but 
one  result— even  better  quality  in  the  can,  bigger  sales, 
greater  prosperity  than  ever  in  the  past. 

#  And,  for  our  part,  Canco  looks  forward  to  the 
privilege  of  again  serving  its  old  friends,  of  winning 
new  ones— of  giving  even  greater  helpfulness  to  aid  in 
making  the  new  year  a  successful  year  for  every  canner. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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BRANDS 
CASTLE  HAVEN 
OLYMPIA 

MARYLAND  LEADER 
MOTHER  S 


PHILL 


AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


'  Cambridge,  Mo.,  U.S.  A.  ‘ 

November  16tb,  1928. 

Ayare  llaoblne  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen: 

Tbe  five  additional  Hew  Perfection  Pea  Filling  Uaobines  we 
purobaeed  frdm  you  last  season  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
and  we  congratulate  you  on  tbe  excellent  work  of  these  maobines. 

yours/^e^)tmly . 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

-  Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


ROBINS  SKIN  PUMP 


AVARS  UNIVERSAL 
FILLER 

For  Tomatoes,  Cut  String 
Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


McSTAY  ROBINS 
LIGHTNING  BOX 
SEALER 


LATEST  SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
CABBAGE  CUTTER  WITH 
ROTARY  FEED 
Cuts  Cabbage  Rapidly 
Very  Long  Cut; 

60  Cabbage  per  Minute. 


ROBINS  CIRCLE  STEAM  HOIST 


ROBINS  PUMPKIN  STEAMER 
Write  for  Special  Circular 


NEW  MODEL  SINGLE  MOTOR 
DRIVEN  UPRIGHT  PORTABLE 
CABBAGE  CORE  SHREDDER; 
Connects  to  Lamp  Socket; 

20  to  23  Cabbage  per  minute. 


AVARS  NEW 
PERFECTION  PEA 
FILLER 

Write  Us  About  the  AVARS 
Syruper 

The  Most  Practical  On  The 
Market 


Lift  of  Utert  and  Detcriptive  Circular  Upon  Reaaett 


ROBINS- BECKETT  CAN  CLEANER 
Cleans  Tops,  Bottoms  and  Sides  of  Cans 
Removes  Dirt  &  Rust  Instantly 


A.  K.  ROBINS  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  Ptesident. 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 
WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS 
FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Thi  ee-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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COLOR  PRINTING  >  HEADQUARTERS 


U.S.Labels  im 

|y  Confid£m 

W4 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.**  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

“U.  S.**  Labels  speed  up  production  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


The  Unil-ed  Slales  Prinlinq  Cc  Lilhogroph  Co 

r  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  08  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 


Landreth  G2irden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Com 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
146  years  in  the  Seed  Business 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Service  Better  Service 


Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 


Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES-h\\  Over  the  World 


WHY  GRADE  PEAS? 

Because  you  want  to  produce  peas  of  a  proper  size  to  meet  your  label.  Because  you  cannot 
with  profit  let  No.  1  Peas  go  out  at  No.  2  prices.  Because  you  want  your  pack  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  best. 

The  MONITOR  Pea  Grader  gives  you  such  results  and  with  capacity.  The  Canners  are 
recognizing  the  superior  results  they  can  obtain  from  this  machine.  Ask  us  for  names  of  some 
of  the  1929  buyers  and  then  ask  them. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  «t  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  sp>eed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  EU 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  Transmissum) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyore 


A.  K.  ROBINS  Sl  company,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  r'  o  1/ 

Green  Pea  Vinera 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Oeden.  Utah  Hamilton.  Ontario 


RUSTLESS 

BRINE  TANKS  and  COILS 


BRINE  TANK 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  RUSTLESS  BRINE  TANKS  AND 
RUSTLESS  COILS  have  been  giving  satisfaction  to  a  number 
of  canners  for  the  last  two  years.  With  a  great  deal  of  pre¬ 
liminary  experimental  work  and  at  a  considerable  cost  we  have 
finally  found  the  proper  metal  to  use  with  different  foods  and 
with  brines,  and  what  is  more  important  how  to  work  these 
metals.  The  working  of  these  metals  has  been  the  biggest  pro¬ 
blem  that  confronted  us.  After  two  years  of  successful  use  we 
feel  free  in  offering  our  Brine  Tanks  and  Mixing  Tanks,  as  well 
as  special  metal  coils,  to  the  canning  trade  in  general.  No 
matter  what  lyour  problems  are  either  in  Brine  Tanks  or  in 
special  food  tanks,  Berlin  Chapman  engineers  can  solve  them. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

'Dcanning\# 


VCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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If  you  didn’t  visit  the  Sprague-  so  much  faster,  cleaner  and  cheaper 

Sells  Booth  at  the  Convention  and  than  any  other  machine, 

see  the  Peerless  Super  Husker,  Send  today  for  our  New  General 

with  all  its  1930  improvements  and  Catalog  giving  all  the  latest  details 

refinements,  actually  operating  on  of  the  New  Super  Husker,  as  well 

green  corn,  you  sure  missed  some-  as  all  other  canning  machines  in 

thing.  the  Sprague-Sells  and  Anderson- 

Your  next  best  bet  is  to  send  for  Bamgrover  lines.  It  covers  many 

full  particulars  of  this  truly  re-  brand-new  machines  shown  for  the 

markable  husker  that  husks  com  first  time  in  any  catalog.  It  is  free. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


The  of  the  show 

I__.  Peerless  Super  Husker 
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How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CMNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  lUinois 


SPOTTED 
FOR  SERVICE 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 19  Bro  in  tree  St.,  Allston  Station 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1220  Tcrminol  Tower  BIJg. 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

2  Lafayette  St. 


9  H&D  Plants 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

N.  Hayden  and  Falrmount  Ave. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

5110  Ponroso  St. 


[KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Pockor's  Station 


M  U  N  C  I  E  ,  I  N  D  . 

P.  O.  Box  357 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

3A8  Drexel  Bldg. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

800  Docotwr  St. 


Close  touch  with  an  adequate  and  de^ndable  source  of  st^ 
ply  is  a  distinct  advantage  of  H&D  service  provided  by 
nine  box  making  plants  in  the  principal  cities  of  ^e  can¬ 
ning  belt.  These  are  conveniently  spotted  geograplucally  to 
facuitate  prompt  and  efficient  handhng  of  your  requirements 
in  corrugated  fibre  shipping  boxes.  Telephone  or  write 
the  plant  near  you  for  information  or  samples  and  prices. 


THE  HINDE  6>  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  St.  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  X  DAUCH  .‘"gT  SHIPPING  BOXES 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

AU  Typma 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

{Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 


We  arc  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
speciaJly  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  canning  and  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Mill  Products — Black  Sheeta.  Gal- 
ranized  Sheets,  Tin  and  Teme  Platea.  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Piitsbor<h.ra. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


District  sales  Offices:  Chicago.  Cincinnati 
Denver,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors :  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu 
Export  Distributors: 
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BBOWir  Boaas  foundry  & 

BIACHINB  CO.,  Dtd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Pea$  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

None  Better,  Fatter,  or  More  Durable 


Pineapple  Corere,  Sizers  and  Sheers 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Xannfactnrers 
Com  Husking  Xacklnes 
Com  Cntting  Xaclilnes 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Oraln  Com  Cutters 
labeling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


Patented 


The  half  tone  cut  shows  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arranged 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 


We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 
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Partners  All: 


Each  With  a  Personal  Interest  in  Your  Success 


More  than  5000  employees  of  Continental,  from  the  ofiice 
boys  to  the  president,  are  partners  in  the  business  — 
voluntary  stockholders  because  they  believe  in  Continental. 
They  proved  it  when  five  stock  issues  to  employees  were  far 
over-subscribed. 

As  partners,  they  have  a  deeper  interest  and  pride  in  the 
company’s  success;  they  have  the  will  and  experience  to  produce 
the  utmost  in  quality  products  and  render  unusual  service. 

Whether  the  request  be  for  service — a  matter  of  credit,  traffic, 
some  research  or  development  problem,  an  order  for  cans,  or 
what  else,  it  will  receive  prompt  attention  by  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  "The  Continental  Idea” 
of  Quality  and  Service  guides  the  whole  organization. 

1»05  •  CON^T■N^EN^TA■.*S  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  •  1030 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 


Executive  Offices: 

NEW  YORK;  lOO  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 

"/t’s  Better  Pricked  in  Tin’’ 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  _  .  -  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreigrn  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  ‘to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


WARNING  FOR  CORN  CANNERS— Thomas  E. 
Dye,  manager  of  the  Canners  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  very  anxious,  and  rightly  so,  to  have  the 
com  canners  of  the  country  understand  conditions  as 
they  actually  were  during  the  past  season,  so  that  they 
may  gauge  their  operations  in  1930  in  a  proper  manner. 

Like  everyone  else  in  the  business,  he  is  worried  that 
the  canners  will  overdo  the  acreage,  and  consequently 
the  pack,  the  coming  season,  and  that  some  of  this  may 
be  due  to  a  misunderstanding. 

In  the  original  report  of  the  1929,  pack  made  by  his 
corporation  he  stated  the  amount  of  acreage  as  360,046. 
In  this  he  had  estimated  the  Maryland-Delaware  acre¬ 
age  at  44,504  acres.  Since  then  Secretary  Shook  has 
furnished  Mr.  Dye  with  acreage  figures  for  corn,  and 
they  prove  to  be  49,854  acres.  With  this  increase  in 
the  computed  acreage,  and  which  Mr.  Dye  asserts 
makes  it  99  per  cent  correct,  the  total  com  acreage  for 
last  year  stands  at  365,393  acres. 

In  contrast  with  this,  the  acreage  figures  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  given  subject  to  revision  later 
this  year,  show  the  1929  corn  acreage  as  331,070  acres. 
The  original  acreage  reported  by  the  Canners  Service 
Corporation  bears  out  the  feeling  of  every  man  conver¬ 
sant  with  com  canning  during  1929,  that  the  yield  per 
acre  was  poor  and  that  in  fact  the  pack  would  be  short 
because  of  the  bad  season  and  this  poor  yield.  But  in 
contrast  with  this  lower  acreage  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  the  Government’s  figures  of  the 
total  pack  of  corn  exceed  Mr.  Dye’s  figures  by  practi¬ 
cally  1,000,000  cases.  Since  the  correction  in  the  Mary¬ 
land-Delaware  acreage  Mr.  Dye  has  revised  his  total 
figures  from  16,363,829  cases  to  16,592,572,  But  the 
Government  figures  put  out  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  show  a  pack  of  17,486,744  cases.  From  the 
Government  standpoint,  therefore,  the  yield  in  cases 
per  acre  showed  no  falling  off  in  1929,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  their  reports  show  the  yield  per  acre  identical 
(at  1.9)  for  the  years  1927,  1928  and  1929.  Mr.  Dye’s 
acreage  figures  do  not  click  with  this  finding. 

In  all  events,  the  industry  should  realize  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  either  statistician,  if  it  sows  the  same  acre¬ 
age  in  1930  as  it  did  in  1929  it  may  easily  reap  a  crop, 


and  find  the  pack  in  its  warehouses,  very  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  1929  production  figures.  Because  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  1.9  average  yield  per 
acre  compares,  for  instance,  with  1926,  which  stood  at 
2.6,  as  a  heavy  deduction  from  the  average. 

Speaking  of  this  in  a  letter  recently,  Mr.  Dye  skid: 
“The  tendency  this  season  of  the  canners  is  going  to  be 
towards  an  increased  acreage.  If  they  are  given  the 
correct  figures  that  will  serve  to  remind  them  that  they 
are  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  The  acreage  should 
be  reduced  rather  than  increased,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  a  normal  crop  this  season,  for  it  is  hardly  prob¬ 
able  we  will  have  four  short  crop  seasons  in  succes¬ 
sion.”  *  *  Further  on  he  says:  “If  they  could  be 

persuaded  to  co-operate  they  could  distribute  20,000,- 
000  cases,  but  at  the  present  writing  there  has  been 
little  prospect  of  any  co-operation  to  speak  of  during 
the  next  twelve  months.” 

Forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
general  business  conditions  anywhere  to  warrant  a  rash 
plunge  this  year,  unless  you  are  courting  disaster.  It 
is  better  to  wave  the  red  flag  of  danger  now  than  to 
have  you  end  your  season  of  1930  with  the  profits  (?) 
written  in  red  ink. 

The  CONTINENTAL’S  ANNIVERSARY— Our 
readers  could  not  have  failed  to  note  with  admira¬ 
tion  the  silver  insert  in  the  big  Convention  issue 
last  week,  commemorating  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Continental  Can  Company.  Here  was  spread 
before  them  a  record  of  the  growth  of  this  Company 
from  a  small  beginning,  in  1905,  to  the  present  outlay 
of  up-to-date  plants  in  every  strategic  point,  including 
Cuba.  The  compilers  of  this  literature,  complimenting 
the  intelligence  of  the  readers,  allowed  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  plants  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
growth.  And,  after  all,  that  is  the  foundation,  the  es¬ 
sential  that  counts  beyond  all  else. 

And  yet  the  detailed  history  of  the  company  might 
easily  be  claimed  as  having  made  one  of  America’s 
epochs.  The  appearance  of  the  up-to-date  plant  of  a 
quarter  century  ago  bore  slight  resemblance  to  the 
plant  of  today,  as  the  older  men  of  the  industry 
will  clearly  recall.  Trace  that  development  in  me¬ 
chanical  slaves  from  the  slow,  plodding  machine 
producing  but  a  few  cans  per  minute  to  the  present 
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highly  efficient,  smoothly  working  machine  turn¬ 
ing  out  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  per¬ 
fected  cans  per  minute,  and  you  have  one  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  the  day.  There  are  but  few  industries 
that  can  equal,  and  none  that  can  surpass,  the  develop 
ment  shown  in  the  can-making  industry,  and  most  of  it 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  And  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Continental  Can  Company  that  many  of 
the  geniuses  of  this  development  were  in  its  ranks. 
Certainly  this  company  has  done  its  full  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  advancement  of  this  business,  and  we 
congratulate  them,  and  wish  them  many  happy  returns 
of  the  anniversary. 

USINESS  OUTLOOK  ENCOURAGING— Julius 
H.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  National  Business  Sur¬ 
vey  Conference,  issued  the  following  statement  on 
February  18th  on  the  business  situation  after  a  study 
of  reports  reaching  the  headquarters  of  the  Conference 

“Detailed  reports  on  the  business  situation  reaching 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Business  Survey  Con¬ 
ference  continue  encouraging.  Business  is  on  the  up¬ 
grade,  and  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  for  the 
ordinary  revival  of  outdoor  work,  which  will  further 
accelerate  progress. 

The  shock  of  the  defiation  in  security  prices  has 
largely  been  absorbed  in  three  months.  The  danger  of 
a  long  depression  appears  fairly  over;  with  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  early  renewal  of  the  normal  onward  march  of 
living  standards  and  business  progress. 

We  do  not  need  to  detail  the  reassuring  factors  that 
became  manifest  even  two  months  ago,  because  today 
business  reviews,  economists  and  business  leaders  are 
speaking  with  confidence  and  on  a  growing  record  of 
business  recovery. 

This  improvement  became  possible  because  of  the 
collective  common  sense,  the  courage  and  enterprise  of 
all  kinds  of  Americans,  in  business  and  out.  We  do, 
however,  need  to  continue  to  apply  these  qualities,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Careful  planning  and 
cooperation  can  improve  buying  power  still  further  and 
can  help  to  relieve  individual  hardship.  Three  months 
is  a  short  period  in  the  evolution  of  business,  but  a  long 
time  to  the  worker  out  of  a  job,  even  if  he  has  accumu¬ 
lated  savings. 

Large  business  units  are  doing  their  part  daily  to 
help.  The  railroads,  the  public  utilities,  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  and  others  have  increased  and  speeded  up  their 
construction  plans.  Reports  coming  in  from  business 
establishments  disclose  also  that  they  generally  are 
following  through  the  suggestion  of  the  Business  Sur¬ 
vey  Conference  that  until  outdoor  construction  gener- 


lion  additional  workers,  earning  higher  income  than 
was  possible  in  earlier  years,  themselves  furnish  a  buy¬ 
ing  power  which  keeps  fellow-workers  employed  and 
factories  running  to  serve  their  needs. 

Any  wide  unemployment  immediately  reacts  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  modem  business  man,  knowing  this,  is  as 
anxious  as  the  worker  himself  to  keep  unemployment 
at  a  minimum.” 

EXCHANGE  HOLDS  OYSTER  ROAST 
HE  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  held  its 
first  annual  Oyster  Roast  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  13th,  and  it  was  a  big  success.  The 
affair  was  put  on  in  the  fine  canning  plant  of  the  W.  F. 
Assau  Canning  Company,  on  Boston  street,  Baltimore, 
and  our  Western  readers  and  old  conventionites  will 
vision  just  what  it  was  when  we  say  it  duplicated  the 
famous  oyster  roast  tendered  the  Convention  when  it 
met  in  Baltimore  in  1914.  Oysters  in  every  style  were 
served,  and  aplenty.  And  those  who  tired  of  oysters 
found  other  things  as  tasty  and  in  good  supply.  Neces¬ 
sarily  there  was  not  the  conviviality  about  this  one  as 
marked  the  other,  but  it  was  a  jolly  crowd  that  assem¬ 
bled,  and  everyone  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

President  Harry  Imwold,  of  the  Exchange,  was  ser¬ 
ving  in  the  double  capacity  as  host,  since  it  was  held  at 
his  cannery,  and  all  who  know  Harry  know  that  he  is  a 
gracious  and  generous  host.  It  looks  like  he  has  gotten 
into  a  regular  yearly  job.  The  Exchange  was  the  offi¬ 
cial  host,  and  the  response  w’as  from  every  branch  of 
the  business,  in  and  out  of  town. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY’S  BALTIMORE 
SALES  OFFICE  RETURNS  TO  KEYSER 
BUILDING 

For  convenience  of  customers  and  friends  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  announce  the  moving 
of  its  Packers’  Can  Sales  organization  on  Monday, 
February  24th,  to  the  Keyser  Building,  Redwood  and 
Calvert  streets,  Baltimore. 

Offices  in  their  immense  factory  building  were 
ideal  in  every  respect  except  for  time  consumed  by 
customers  in  reaching  the  plant  from  center  of  the  city. 

All  communications  relative  to  packers’  cans  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Keyser  Building. 

The  personnel  of  this  office  will  be :  Robert  A.  Rouse, 
Assistant  Manager  of  Sales;  Clayton  H.  Englar,  Dis¬ 
trict  Sales  Manager;  James  F.  Cole,  Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager,  and  the  following  members  of  their 
sales  force :  S.  P.  Simmons,  Jr.,  E.  G.  Barnes,  Guy  Bol¬ 
linger,  C.  E.  McCormick. 


ally  can  g’et  under  way  they  can  assist  by  advancing 
within  prudent  judgment  all  necessary  repairs,  im¬ 
provements,  betterments,  etc.,  of  both  normal  and 
emergency  character.  Homeowners,  too,  can  help  by 
doing  needed  work  now,  so  that  men  temporarily  idle 
can  be  carried  over  until  larger  programs  can  be 
started. 

American  business  is  carrying  out  its  pledge  to  make 
every  effort  to  create  and  maintain  employment  until 
business  momentum  is  fully  regained  and  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  over.  Wage  scales,  too,  are  being  maintained 
to  sustain  buying  power.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
factors  at  the  present  time  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at 
least  forty-four  million  persons  are  gainfully  employed, 
which  is  ten  million  more  than  were  at  work  in  1921. 
This  in  itself  helps  to  explain  the  checking  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  recession  in  so  short  a  time,  because  these  ten  mil- 
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publication  of  the  industry’s  statistics  under  one 
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National  Pickle  Packers  Association 

Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  Held  January  22,  1930 
At  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago 


This  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  with  a  record  attend¬ 
ance  of  130  representatives  of  firms  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States, 

The  meeting  was  ably  presided  over  by  President  Lees  Ball¬ 
inger,  of  the  Keokuk  Canning  Company,  and  was  opened  by  him 
with  a  request  for  a  rising,  silent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Frank  Arnold  Brown. 

Reading  of  the  minutes  of  previous  meeting  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDENT  BALLINGER’S  ADDRESS 

AT  the  time  of  our  last  meeting,  in  September,  everything 
/A  looked  very  wonderful  in  the  country  at  large.  Then  very 
shortly  thereafter  we  had  the  stock  market  crash.  Now 
that  we  have  had  the  stock  market  crash,  we  have  had  many, 
many  prognosticators  of  statistics  tell  us  that  they  had  warned 
us  and  that  they  had  warned  us  that  this  big  thing  was  coming. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  only  one,  Roger  Babson,  and 
Roger  had  predicted  this  thing  for  the  last  four  years.  I  think 
he  was  quite  determined  to  keep  on  predicting  it  until  it  did 
happen,  so  he  was  bound  to  be  justified. 

I  believe  that  I  can  see,  and  I  hope  you  men  agree  (I  vill 
have  to  admit  that  I  am  an  optimist — I  am  always  an  optimist) 
that  by  June  or  July  of  this  year  business  generally  will  be  on 
a  high  level  of  production  again,  and  that  we  can  expect  the  last 
six  months  of  1930  to  be  comparable  to  the  great  prosperity  era 
which  we  had  enjoyed  up  until  the  summer  of  1929. 

As  far  as  the  pickle  business  is  concerned,  I  don’t  think  we 
have  ever  been  in  a  more  fortunate  situation  than  we  are  today. 
Our  stocks  are  low.  The  probabilities  are  that  all  pickles  will 
be  consumed  by  the  time  the  new  crop  comes,  and  if  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  pickles  should  be  as  heavy  in  1930  as  it  was  in  1929,  we 
would  not  have  sufficient  stocks  to  carry  us  through. 

This  last  year  nature  herself  came  in  and  saved  the  pickle 
men.  If  nature  had  not  come  in  and  saved  the  pickle  men,  we 
would  be  in  the  seme  identical  situation  that  we  have  been  in 
from  1925  to  the  crop  of  1929.  Now  when  nature  has  saved  us 
as  she  has,  by  whatever  process  that  may  have  been,  here  we 
have  the  situation  entirely  in  our  own  hands.  We  have  a  re¬ 
markably  good  situation.  I  am  only  going  to  say  to  you  that  I 
think  if  we  can  all  be  sane  and  reasonable  in  our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  acreage,  we  are  going  to  continue  this  same  prosperity 
during  1931.  When  we  have  the  choice  in  our  hands  of  bringing 
onto  this  industry  adversity  or  prosperity,  it  really  seems  un¬ 
thinkable  that  we  could  choose  adversity.  I  want  you  to  think 
of  your  families;  I  want  you  to  think  of  your  relationship  in 
your  communities  as  citizens.  When  you  have  money  and  you 
have  profits,  you  can  do  things,  you  can  give  things  to  your 
families  that  you  can’t  when  you  have  adversity,  and  you  have 
the  choice.  I  am  just  going  to  suggest  this  simple  homely 
thought.  I  can’t  tell  you  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  acreage  in  your  own  business,  but  you  men  are  all 
intelligent,  you  know  what  you  ought  to  do.  'Take  your  actual 
crops  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  average  them  up,  and  see 
what  you  have  got.  Then  take  your  sales  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  and  see  the  sales  that  you  have  made,  and  then  plant 
your  acreage  accordingly.  Isn’t  that  a  simple  program?  If  we 
will  do  that,  there  won’t  be  any  question  about  the  outcome. 

There  was  a  gentleman  here  last  year  at  our  annual  conven¬ 
tion  who  talked  to  you  along  these  lines.  He  said:  Whenever  a 
man  thinks  he  can  get  out  and  get  a  big  acreage  and  get  away 
with  it,  there  are  just  nine  out  of  ten  thinking  the  precise  same 
thought  and  you  can’t  get  away  with  it. 

I  want  to  say  again  in  connection  with  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  that  it  is  the  best  committee  I  have  ever  been  associated 
with  in  my  life,  bar  none.  These  men  come  to  the  LaSalle  Hotel 
every  Tuesday  at  twelve-thirty.  They  give  their  time  loyally  to 
your  interests.  We  talk  there  sometimes  until  half  past  two, 
sometimes  until  nearly  three  o’clock,  on  association  matters,  and 
never  yet  have  I  heard  a  single  complaint  on  the  part  of  any 
man  about  coming  and  staying  just  as  long  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  through  with  the  work  in  hand.  I  want  you  men  to 
know  again  what  a  good  Executive  Committee  you  have. 

I  have  called  your  attention  in  the  past  to  suggestions  that 
might  be  made  by  our  membership,  suggestions  that  might  be 


exceedingly  helpful  to  your  Executive  Committee,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  a  letter  which  came  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley  of  Green 
Bay  last  fall  to  your  Executive  Committee,  illustrating  how  you 
all  can  be  exceedingly  useful  to  your  committee  and  to  your 
association  if  you  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  thoughts  as 
Mr.  Riley  did  in  this  particular  instance. 

I  believe  that  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Hirsch  and  Mr.  O’Brien 
in  New  York  in  regard  to  salt  pickles  which  were  coming  in 
from  abroad  in  rather  alarming  quantities  in  that  particular  mar¬ 
ket  and  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Riley  wrote  us  that  he  thought 
the  duty  on  pickles  coming  from  abroad  was  too  low.  Your 
Executive  Committee  discussed  at  length  his  letter  and  finally 
decided  against  him,  that  the  tariff  of  thirty-five  per  cent  was 
sufficient.  Mr.  Riley  was  not  content  with  that  answer.  He 
wrote  back  again  a  very  convincing  letter.  That  letter  was  read 
to  your  Executive  Committee,  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the 
result  of  it  all  was  that  we  decided  to  ask  the  Tariff  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  for  an  increased  duty  on  pickles  coming  from  abroad, 
of  fifty  per  cent.  I  illustrate  that  merely  to  let  you  know  what 
one  member  can  do  if  he  only  has  the  determination  and  the 
necessary  arguments  to  present  to  your  committee.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  wants  them  and  they  will  be  so  glad  to  act  upon  them 
if  you  will  only  give  them  to  us.  I  can  assure  you  it  will  help 
tremendously  in  our  discussions  if  we  do  have  your  thoughts. 

Just  in  conclusion,  I  will  say  again  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  general  business  situation  is  going  to  get  better;  it  is  get¬ 
ting  better  day  by  day,  and  the  pickle  situation  never  was  sound¬ 
er,  never  was  mare  wholesome  than  in  its  present  state  and  out¬ 
look.  If  we  all  now  will  practice  sanity,  reasonableness,  tem¬ 
perance,  in  our  business,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  without 
thought  to  his  neighbor,  there  won’t  be  any  question  about  the 
future.”  (Applause.) 

TREASURER’S  REPORT 

Mr.  C.  J.  Sutphen  read  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
year  showing  a  satisfactory  balance  in  the  treasury.  Mr.  Sutphen 
called  the  members’  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  grown,  there  ought  to  be  more  salter  members  who 
would  be  vitally  interested  in  the  work  the  Association  is  doing. 
We  should  have  about  250  members,  stated  Mr.  Sutphen.  Sev¬ 
eral  salters  present  indicated  their  desire  to  become  members  of 
the  Association. 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Mitchell  read  the  Secretary’s  report  showing  a 
healthy  condition  prevailing  in  the  pickle  industry  from  a  statis¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  Secretary  Mitchell  stated  that  reports  from 
a  representative  number  of  members  showed  that  the  stocks  of 
pickles  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  salters  were  on  .Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1930,  about  a  million  bushels  short  of  a  year  ago,  and  that 
reports  indicated  that  about  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of 
pickles  had  gone  into  consumption  since  October  1,  1929,  leaving 
less  than  three  million  bushels  of  pickles  on  hand  to  take  care 
of  the  country  up  until  the  new  crop.  It  was  further  stated  by 
the  Secretary  that  figures  received  by  him  from  the  members 
pointed  toward  an  increase  in  acreage  over  last  year. 

President  Ballinger  stressed  the  importance  of  members  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  answers  to  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  Secretary. 

DEVELOPING  THE  IDEAL  PICKLE 
By  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  E.  STARR 
MICHIGAN  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

I  DID  not  make  up  a  set  speech  to  give  you  this  morning, 
because  there  were  so  many  things  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
that  I  thought  I  would  discuss  them  as  they  came  to  my 
m.ind. 

It  was  almost  six  years  ago  that  your  committee  came  to  our 
office  one  morning  and  asked  us  to  consider  the  matter  of  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  some  improvement  in  the  type  of  pickle. 
After  some  discussion  we  took  the  matter  on  and  said  we  would 
undertake  to  see  what  we  could  do.  We  have  been  working  at 
it  ever  since.  We  told  your  committee  that  we  would  not  guar- 
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ONE  LETTER  SAID  ABOUT 
EEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE*- 


Heekin  Cans 


TT  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  Heekin  executives  feel  they 
^  are  a  part  of  the  business  of  each  individual  canner  whose 
requirements  they  supply.  Heekin  personal  service,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  the  canners’  own  problems,  have  built  a 
reputation  that  is  one  of  Heekin’s  greatest  assets. 

A  recent  letter,  written  by  a  canner  who  had  visited  the 
Heekin  factories  to  discuss  his  problems  and  his  requirements 
for  the  season,  said:  “1  am  glad  to  do  business  with  a  com¬ 
pany  that  takes  such  a  wholehearted  interest  in  the  problems 
of  its  customers,  and  tries  to  make  its  business  relations 
helpful  as  well  as  friendly.  The  Heekin  organization  is  a 
clearing  house  for  helpful  suggestions  and  profitable  ideas. 
I  am  glad  to  do  business  with  the  Heekin  Can  Company.” 

Perhaps  Heekin  Personal  Service  can  be  of  assistance  to  you. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, O. 
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antee  any  progress  that  would  be  satisfactory  under  five  years, 
because  as  you  people  know,  for  many  years  before  you  had 
been  depending  on  your  seed  trade  to  furnish  you  your  pickle 
seed  without  asking  any  questions  as  to  type  or  character  or 
mixtures,  or  any  other  points  that  might  have  to  do  with  the 
seed.  I  don’t  know  just  what  things  brought  about  the  sudden 
interest  in  the  Association  toward  good  seed,  but  anyway  when 
you  did  make  up  your  minds  you  w'ere  all  pretty  well  set  that 
you  had  to  have  something  better. 

We  started  out  in  the  season  of  1924  and  planted  some  plots 
in  our  own  gn^ound  in  Grand  Rapids.  You  remember  that  was  a 
very  poor  year  for  gi  owing  cucumbers.  We  didn’t  have  satis¬ 
factory  conditions  at  Grand  Rapids  and  we  didn’t  want  to  lose  a 
year,  so  I  went  to  Colorado  and  went  over  the  pickle  seed  fieW 
there,  hoping  to  find  something  better  than  we  had,  which  I  did 
find.  I  found  wonderful  co-operation  among  the  seed  trade  there. 
Of  course  a  large  pei’centage  of  the  producers  of  pickle  seed 
stock  are  there.  All  the  seed  men  gave  me  free  access  to  their 
fields  and  told  me  to  help  myself  and  take  anything  I  could  find, 
it  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  and  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  me  do  it.  That  was  fine  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
seed  trade  and  I  appreciated  it  very  much. 

I  spent  about  a  week  going  over  the  fields  there,  picking  out 
a  plant  near  there,  and  not  knowing  just  what  type  you  people 
had  in  mind  as  being  the  best,  I  selected  a  stock  of  three  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Snow’s  pei’fection. 

I  shipped  those  individual  selections  home  in  the  number  of 
more  than  500.  After  I  got  back  to  Lansing,  I  saved  the  seed 
from  each  one  separately  and  the  following  year  I  planted  indi¬ 
vidual  plots  out  of  these  packages. 

We  sent  the  pickles  to  the  salting  station  at  our  town  there 
and  kept  a  record  of  the  type  and  shape  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  we  had  a  pretty  good  record  of  w'hat  every  plant  produced. 
We  also  planted  some  plots  of  our  best  grade  at  the  Grand 
Rapids  station  again,  and  during  the  middle  season  we  had  a 
group  of  representative  pickle  packers  come  over  and  look  these 
plots  over  and  tell  us  w'hat  they  w'anted  in  the  line  of  a  pickle 
type.  I  think  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  men  there,  some  of 
your  most  representative  pickle  packers.  They  spent  hours 
going  over  these  plots  and  selecting  here  and  there  a  pickle 
which  seemed  to  be  nearly  ideal,  then  laying  them  out  and  shift¬ 
ing  them  around  until  they  had  a  picture  that  exactly  suited 
them.  When  they  got  all  through  they  said:  “There  is  our 
pickle,  there  is  the  thing  we  want.”  That  is  what  we  had  to 
work  to.  We  took  some  photographs  and,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  lose  the  idea  in  years  to  come,  we  have  those  photo¬ 
graphs  at  the  present  time. 

We  found  right  at  the  start  that  the  Boston  pickle  w'as  a  verj' 
satisfactory  pickle.  It  made  a  nice  shaped  pickle.  It  was  dill 
size,  wonderfully  good,  but  it  had  a  dull  green  color  instead  of 
that  bright  color  you  like  so  well,  and  it  didn’t  look  so  well  after 
it  was  put  up  in  vinegar.  The  Chicago  pickle  w'as  a  little  too 
long  to  suit  the  needs  of  most  of  the  packers,  so  we  finally 
settled  down  on  a  certain  strain  of  Snow  pickle  as  being  the  one 
adapted  for  continuing  the  experiment. 

Then,  going  over  our  records  for  the  year,  I  want  to  tell  you 
people  I  sat  right  over  the  scales  at  ever-y  picking  and  watched 
every  plot  as  they  were  picked  and  weighed  up,  and  right  from 
the  very  start  one  little  plot  was  so  far  ahead  of  the  others  in 
productiveness  and  vigor,  and  everything  else,  that  we  just  dis¬ 
carded  in  one  stroke  all  the  other  strains  we  had  and  settled 
on  that  one  plant  as  being  the  ideal. 

It  looked  like  starting  with  a  small  beginning,  but  I  had  had 
some  little  experience  in  the  past  in  working  with  pickle  or  cu¬ 
cumber  seed,  and  I  was  not  discouraged  to  find  that  we  had  such 
a  small  beginning,  because  I  might  digress  a  moment  and  say 
that  in  1906  I  found  an  outstanding  pickle  in  a  garden  variety, 
segregated  out  in  the  field,  and  in  1916  I  w'as  in  Rocky  Ford, 
Colorado,  and  saw  enough  seed  of  that  strain  growing  that 
year  to  make  a  half  million  pounds  of  seed.  So  I  was  not  dis¬ 
couraged  when  I  found  that  I  had  just  that  one  little  sample  to 
go  ahead  with. 

In  order  to  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  short  time  we  had  at  our 
disposal,  we  grew  two  crops  a  year  for  two  or  three  years.  I 
took  some  seed  from  that  package  that  the  good  stock  came 
from  and  planted  it  in  my  gieenhouse,  and  self-fertilized  it  dur¬ 
ing  that  winter,  and  got  quite  a  little  seed  stock  in  that  green¬ 
house.  This  I  planted  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  put 
a  graduate  student  on  the  work,  and  he  spent  his  entire  summer 
self-fertilizing  those  blossoms  on  that  little  plot  we  had  in  the 
field.  He  made  over  1,000  blossoms  come  through  with  this  fer¬ 
tilization  work.  Many  of  them  did  not  come  through. 

A  curious  thing  happened  about  that  time.  He  came  in  one 
day  and  said:  “I  am  not  getting  any  of  these  blossoms  to  stick. 
They  go  ahead  a  day  or  two  after  I  do  the  work  and  drop  off.” 


I  said:  “What  time  of  day  do  you  go  down  there?” 

“Oh,  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

I  said:  “If  you  watch  the  bee  at  work  you  will  find  they  are 
busy  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning.”  There  is  something  about 
the  cucumber  plant  which  makes  it  more  attractive  to  bees,  the 
blossoms  are  in  a  more  receptive  stage  when  they  first  open  up 
in  the  morning  than  at  any  other  time  of  day.  So,  taking  a  les¬ 
son  from  the  bee,  he  pollinated  the  blossoms  at  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  got  almost  100  per  cent  results. 

The  strain  that  pickle  came  from  had  been  subjected  to  cross¬ 
ings  for  a  definite  number  of  years  in  its  past  history  and  there 
m.ust  be  a  rich  blood  we  wanted  to  get  away  from  as  far  as 
we  could.  We  knew  from  that  we  would  not  get  100  per  cent 
perfect  pickles  the  first  year  or  the  second  or  third.  We  con¬ 
tinued  along  that  line  and  have  been  carrying  it  on  ever  since, 
carrying  greenhouse  germination  in  the  winter  time  and  outdoor 
germination  in  the  summer  time. 

The  result  is  that  in  1928  we  had  a  crop  of  seed  which  ran  a 
little  over  1,000  pounds.  This  was  pro  rated  among  our  mem¬ 
bers,  planted  out  in  stations  all  over  the  United  States,  and  in 
most  cases  it  gave  a  pretty  good  record  of  itself.  We  had  a 
little  plot  in  1927,  and  we  had  records  of  yield  as  high  as  500 
bushels  per  acre  or  more  in  the  face  of  an  average  yield  of  48 
bushels.  Three  hundred  bushels  is  quite  common  on  some  of 
these  plots. 

Last  year  I  think  the  reports  were  even  better. 

We  found  one  thing,  though,  that  there  was  no  unanimous 
opinion  among  the  growers  as  to  just  exactly  what  types  they 
needed,  even  after  the  trouble  we  went  to  to  get  that  type  out. 
One  report  from  California  said  it  was  altogether  too  long.  I 
suggested  a  year  ago  that  before  we  could;  get  down  to  an  exact 
ideal  you  would  have  to  come  to  some  conclusion  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  what  that  ideal  might  be,  and  would  not  have  a  shift¬ 
ing  ideal  among  the  members  here,  and  get  a  pickle  that  would 
conform  to  specifications  under  those  terms. 

I  think  you  are  pretty  well  decided  now  that  the  pickle  we 
have  to  offer  is  a  little  bit  better  than  the  average  commercial 
run.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  I  think  you  have  had  some  benefit  of 
experiment  in  other  lines.  There  is  one  thing  that  you  have 
received  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  publicity.  I 
don’t  know  what  there  is  about  the  pickle,  but  there  seems  to  be 
something  humorous  to  the  newspaper  reporter  about  the  pickle, 
and  when  we  have  a  convention,  such  as  we  have  here  today,  and 
something  comes  up  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  better  shaped 
pickle,  it  is  a  news  item  and  goes  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
had  clippings  from  Texas  and  Minnesota  and  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  practically,  where  newspapers  have  published  such 
items. 

Mr.  Frank  Brown  said  to  me  one  day:  “We  don’t  care  what 
they  say  about  pickles  as  long  as  they  say  something.  It  is 
good  advertising.” 

Everybody  was  going  in  for  a  wartless  pickle,  a  new  improved 
type,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  didn’t  mean  anything,  but  it 
published  the  fact  that  there  were  men  in  the  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  pickles  that  were  thinking  about  pickles. 

One  day  somebody  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  American  Mercury 
that  had  something  about  the  pickle  in  it.  So,  you  see,  we  got 
publicity  from  unexpected  quarters,  and  I  don’t  think  it  did  a 
bit  of  harm  to  the  National  Packers  Association. 

This  year  we  had  a  bad  season.  We  had  the  driest  year  in 
thirty-five  years  according  to  the  report  of  our  weather  man. 
We  didn’t  get  a  crop  this  season.  We  got  only  a  little  over  300 
pounds,  but  it  is  of  the  very  best  type.  As  I  said  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  this  year  ends  the  experiment  as  we  contracted  to  carry 
through  with  your  Association  in  1924. 

We  have  got  the  seed  to  be  turned  over  for  your  use  in  any 
way  you  want  to  use  it,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  all  go  into 
the  production  of  seed.  Last  year  we  sent  you  out  over  1,000 
pounds  of  seed,  and  much  of  that  went  to  the  production  of 
pickles.  Many  growers  used  seed  to  produce  pickles  to  see  what 
they  wanted,  which  was  all  right,  because  we  were  still  produc¬ 
ing  seed,  but  this  is  the  last  year  we  will  produce  seed  in  any 
quantity.  If  this  300  pounds  is  taken  care  of  properly  and  put 
in  good  hands,  it  ought  to  produce  close  to  100,000  pounds  an¬ 
other  year. 

One  word  more  and  I  am  through.  As  I  said  twice  before, 
this  is  the  last  year  that  we  are  carrying  on  this  experiment. 
We  don’t  intend  it  to  be  the  last  year  so  far  as  the  college  is 
concerned;  we  are  not  going  to  drop  the  whole  thing  and  let 
you  people  go  on  with  what  you  have  got  and  go  no  further 
ourselves.  We  have  got  some  very  special  selections  in  the 
number  of  several  dozen  that  are  improvements  over  the  pres¬ 
ent  stock,  that  we  are  going  ahead  with.  We  are  going  to  keep 
on  five  years  or  more  yet  with  that.  There  will  be  no  expense 


Armour’s  Canning 
Room  Report 

The  Cameron  No.  51 
Rotary  Double  Seamer 
stands  on  this  record 

One  week’s  run,  10^  hours  per  day,  on  closing 


filled  cans. 

Nov. 

l.t . 

. 108,216 

Nov. 

2nd . 

. 109,445 

Nov. 

3rd . 

. 107,140 

Nov. 

4th . 

. 108,719 

Nov. 

5th . 

. 108,437 

Nov. 

6th  (Sat.,  6  hrs.) . 

.  62,535 

This  is  an  average  of  10,333  cans  per  hour,  or 
minute,  over  a  week’s  operation. 

Facts,  Not  Conversation! 

CAMERON  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 
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HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CONVEYOR  BOOT 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  FOUR 
ROOL  BEET 
TOPPER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


DISTINCT  CLASSES  OF  QUALITY! 

The  Hansen  Quality  Grader  is  a  machine  that  simpli¬ 
fies  all  phases  of  the  pea  canning  industry  and  favorably 
effects  every  factor  that  makes  for  quality.  It  separates 
peas  into  distinct  classes  of  tenderness  and  removes 
practically  all  skins,  splits,  thistles  and  hard  floaters  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  hand  pickers  about  seventy-five 
per  cent. 

Correct  blanching  is  made  possible  because  the  peas 
may  be  separated  into  groups  of  like  tenderness  and 
blanched  accordingly.  The  Hansen  Quality  Grader  has 
ample  capacity  for  one  line. 

Write  For  Further  Information 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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to  the  Association,  but  we  are  going  to  carry  that  on  for  our 
own  benefit.  We  feel  that  we  want  you  people  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  us  as  we  take  a  interest  in  you. 

We  feel  that  every  salting  station  in  the  State  of  Michigan  is 
an  asset  to  the  State;  every  pickle  packer  in  the  State  of  Mich¬ 
igan  is  an  asset  to  the  State.  Any  town  that  has  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory  or  a  salting  station  has  a  wonderful  asset  to  bring  in  money 
that  the  community  would  not  otherwise  get. 

We  feel  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  is  of  distinct  benefit 
to  every  grower  in  a  nearby  radius  to  packing  stations  and  can¬ 
ning  factories  and  institutions  of  that  kind.  We  want  to  keep 
a  little  interest  in  this  business  and  we  want  yoii  to  keep  a  little 
interest  in  us. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  had  more  pleasant  associations  than 
in  the  five  years  I  have  been  working  on  this  pickle  project.” 
(Applause.) 

DIFFERENTIAL  CARD 

The  following  report  on  the  use  of  the  Differential  Card  was 
tendered  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Crandell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
that  behalf: 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Pickle  Packers  Association 
on  January  23rd,  1929,  there  was  recommened  and  adopted  a 
new  differential  card  for  Bulk  Pickles,  for  convenience  of  the 
members  in  establishing  prices  on  the  Smaller  Size  Containers — 
the  45-Gallon  Cask  being  used  as  a  base  price. 

The  fact  that  36  of  the  37  manufacturers  are  making  use  of 
the  Card  in  establishing  prices  on  Wood  Packages  seems  to 
justify  its  adoption.” 

STANDARDS 

Mr.  L.  W.  Hathaway,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards,  reported  as  follows: 

MR.  Li.  W.  HATHAWAY:  I  am  not  going  to  talk  very  long 
on  standards.  A  standard  is  a  good  thing.  Why  is  it  a  good 
thing?  For  the  reason  that  a  standard  is  used  as  a  guide.  A 
great  many  packers  have  different  ideas  of  what  a  good  barrel 
of  dill  pickles  is.  All  of  us  very  frequently  hear  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  as  to  what  is  a  good 
delivery.  There  are  a  great  many  points  for  argument.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  form  a  standard  on  pickles  on  account  of  the 
many  complex  conditions  that  come  into  it. 

The  Government  has  made  standards  on  some  articles.  They 
seem  to  be  able  to  standardize  wheat  graded  1,  2,  3,  but  it  is  not 
left  to  the  buyer  or  to  the  seller  to  determine  what  is  No.  1 
wheat  and  No.  2  wheat  and  No.  3  wheat.  Inspectors  are  ap¬ 
pointed  who  say  to  the  buyer  and  seller  what  is  No.  1,  No.  2  and 
No.  3.  We  can’t  do  that.  We  haven’t,  at  the  present  time,  any 
basis  by  which  we  can  call  in  the  Government  or  anyone  in 
authority  to  state  what  a  good  delivery  is.  Consequently  some¬ 
times  we  have  to  fall  back  on  arbitrators  or  some  other  means 
to  settle  the  differences. 

We  have  formulated  standards  as  near  correct  as  possible  that 
guide  buyers  and  sellers,  and  it  also  guides  arbitrators,  if  you 
call  them  in  to  help  you  out  of  your  difficulties. 

In  our  book  that  we  have  just  issued  on  the  “Pickle  Standards 
Code  of  Ethics  and  Guarantee,”  we  say  that  dill  pickles  in  the 
first  place  should  not  weigh  less  than  245  pounds,  drained  weight, 
packages  well  filled,  which  constitute  a  good  delivery. 

Dill  pickles  weigh  usually  all  the  way  from  230,  235  up  to  as 
high  as  260  pounds  to  the  barrel.  We  have  found  by  careful 
handling  and  many  experiments  that  245  pounds  is  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  for  a  barrel  of  dill  pickles. 

Then  we  say:  “Standard  grade  of  dill  pickles  should  be  evenly 
assorted,  full  count,  good  sound  stock,  free  from  nubbins,  hollow 
and  slippery  pickles.  Packages  well  filled,  properly  graded  and 
stenciled  as  to  size.  Good  sound  cooperage.”  Then  we  give  a 
definition  for  dill  pickles:  “Dill  pickles  are  defined  as  follows: 
Good,  sound  cucumber  pickles,  properly  prepared  (with  or  with¬ 
out  spices),  of  distinctive  dill  flavor,  containing  sufficient  salt 
and  acid  (either  lactic  or  acetic,  or  both)  to  preserve  them, 
shall  be  designated  and  branded  ‘Dill  Pickles.’  ” 

You  notice  we  say:  “Either  lactic  or  acetic  or  both.”  Most 
people  in  packing  dill  pickles  in  jars  usually  change  from  the 
lactic  liquor  to  a  clear  liquor.  Then,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  acetic  acid  added.  So  that  is  the  definition,  a 
guide  as  to  what  the  standard  grade  of  dill  pickles  should  be. 

First,  I  was  told  I  was  to  talk  on  dill  pickle  standards,  and 
afterwai'ds  they  said  I  had  better  take  up  the  subject  of  onions, 
cauliflower  and  things  like  that.  I  can’t  say  very  much  on 
those.  We  have  tried  to  cover  it  on  our  guide.  “Cauliflower: 
Defined  as  follows:  White  solid  heads,  free  from  leaves  between 
the  fronds  or  buttons;  closely  trimmed,  free  from  ricey  heads. 
Casks  not  less  than  45  gallons;  filled  to  capacity.” 

We  argued  on  the  weight  and  we  found  that  cauliflower  com¬ 
ing  from  California  weighed  so  much  in  a  well-filled  barrel,  and 
coming  from  Colorado  it  had  a  different  weight,  so  if  a  barrel 


is  45  gallons  and  is  well  filled,  the  question  comes  up  as  to  what 
is  a  well-filled  barrel.  My  idea  is,  when  it  has  all  the  cauliflower 
in  it  that  you  can  put  in  without  crushing  the  heads. 

The  weight  of  pepper  hulls  has  been  a  great  question  between 
Us  in  the  West  and  the  East,  and  we  have  had  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
liveries  from  235  pounds  of  peppers  up  to  300.  We  have  put  in 
here:  “Pepper  hulls,  red,  seedless  and  stemless.  Not  less  than 
285  pounds  drained  weight,  packages  well  filled.  Strength  of 
brine  TO”.” 

“Onions,  unpeeled,  vat  run  not  less  than  286  pounds  drained 
weight;  packages  well  filled.  Strength  of  brine,  70°.  Peeled, 
not  less  than  300  pounds  drained  weight;  packages  well  filled. 
Strengrth  of  brine,  70 °.” 

We  have  no  way  of  making  a  standard  that  can  be  enforced. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  recommend  these  standards  to  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  for  your  guidance.  These  are  the  best  standards  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  could  figure  out.  They  are  experienced  men 
with  long  years  behind  them,  and  they  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  proposition.  If  these  standards  are  of  any  help  to  you,  we 
are  glad  we  got  them  out.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  if  you  will 
read  them  occasionally  and  use  them  in  guiding  you. 

President  Ballinger  made  the  following  remarks  upon  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  this  report: 

PRESIDENT  BALLINGER:  We  have  prepared  this  little 
booklet  which  you  all  have,  “Pickle  Standards,  Code  of  Ethics 
and  Guarantee,”  and  since  there  have  been  these  revisions  from 
the  previous  booklet  which  you  had,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
in  order  at  this  time  if  there  were  a  motion  made  and  approved 
giving  your  general  approval  to  the  new  standards,  code  of 
ethics  and  guarantee.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
new  booklet  that  you  care  to  go  on  record  at  this  time?  I  wish 
that  you  would  all  write  Mr.  Mitchell  for  any  quantity  of  these 
that  you  desire.  They  have  some  very  valuable  information  in 
them,  including  the  differential  prices  in  the  back.  I  know  they 
will  all  be  helpful  to  you,  and  they  might  be  helpful  to  you  in 
sending  them  out  to  a  lot  of  your  trade. 

I  will  be  glad  to  entertain  such  a  motion  if  anyone  will 
make  it. 

MR.  WARNER  (Wooster  Preserving  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio):  I 
move  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  adopt  these  stand¬ 
ards  as  the  sense  of  this  assembly. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN  DECIDED  ON 
Mr.  C.  M.  Walters,  Chairman  of  the  Advertising  Committee, 
spoke  as  follows: 

HERE  was  some  suggestion  offered  that  your  Advertising 
Committee  should  sell  this  advertising  by  a  strong  sales 
talk  to  the  members  of  this  industry.  Your  Advertising 
Committee  were  not  in  accord  with  that  thought  and  that  view. 

I  think  their  judgment  was  sound. 

Advertising,  as  it  is  defined  and  understood  generally,  is  es¬ 
sentially  selling.  I  compare  it  to  your  religion.  You  have  got 
to  embrace  it;  it  can’t  be  forced  upon  you.  I  might  compare  it 
to  the  Scotchman’s  opinion  of  our  Eighteenth  Amendment  or  so- 
called  Prohibition  Law.  Asked  has  opinion,  he  said:  Well,  he 
thought  it  was  better  than  no  liquor  at  all.  I  think  probably 
that  is  the  opinion  (and  a  just  one  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  it)  about  advertising. 

We  as  an  industry  have  spent  a  lot  of  time,  collectively  and 
individually,  to  improve  the  standards  of  pickles,  the  strains,  the 
varieties  and  the  yields,  but  very  little  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  consumer  acceptance  and  demand  for  our  product. 

We  are  faced  year  after  year  with  that  complex  problem  of 
finding  a  market  and  creating  a  demand  for  the  pickles  that  we 
produce.  If  we  as  an  industry  in  the  years  gone  by  had  mapped 
out  a  program  to  harmonize  with  the  production,  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  strains,  I  think  our  industry  generally  would 
be  in  a  more  sound  position  on  the  average  than  it  has  been. 

This  advertising  proposition  is  not  my  child  and  it  is  not  my 
thought  and  I  don’t  intend  to  make  any  high-pressure  talk  or 
put  forth  any  real  pressure  upon  any  individual  in  this  industry 
or  in  this  Association  to  participate  in  this  advertising.  I  say 
to  you,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  you  have  a  real  interest,  a  sincere 
interest,  a  conscientious  interest,  in  the  progress,  growth  and 
development  of  this  industry,  then  I  think  the  question  and  the 
thought  of  whether  you  think  it  is  good  or  bad  should  be  decided 
by  you  individually. 

TTiere  are  only  so  many  dollars  spent  each  year  for  food.  We 
all  know  that  the  competitive  conditions  obtaining  in  industry 
generally  are  becoming  more  keen  and  that  there  is  a  stronger 
demand  and  a  more  aggressive  effort  being  made  by  all  food 
manufacturers  for  a  larger  part  of  that  American  food  dollar. 
If  we  are  going  to  justify  our  xwsition  in  industry  and  defend 
our  position,  we  have  to  employ  some  sound,  constructive  meth¬ 
ods  for  justifying  our  right  of  position  in  industry  and  our  right 
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for  a  greater  share  of  that  American  food  dollar  as  regards  how 
much  of  it  will  be  or  should  be  spent  for  pickles. 

It  was  some  three  or  four  years  ago  that  this  suggested  ad¬ 
vertising  program  was  first  spoken  of.  At  that  time  I  believe 
it  was  said  that  the  United  States  Government  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  had  ruled  that  pickles  were  a  luxury  and 
should  be  so  classified  in  the  freight  tariffs. 

Mr.  Whitney  told  me  this  morning  that  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  had  just  reversed  that  decision  and  had  de¬ 
cided  that  pickles  were  not  a  luxury.  It  took  four  years  to 
accomplish  that.  If  I  am  not  right,  Mr.  Whitney  will  correct 
me. 

That  is  the  condition  the  industry  is  in  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  look  over  the  faces  of  this 
crowd  this  morning  and  to  see  the  number  of  people  represented 
here  who  have  a  sincere  and  genuine  interest  in  pickles. 

We  can’t  make  the  progress  that  we\  hope  and  intend  and 
should  make  if  we  expect  our  business\  to  be  fundamentally 
sound,  by  taking  the  other  fellow’s  business.  That  just  isn’t 
economically  sound.  It  is  not  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  grow 
and  develop  any  business. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  sell  you  this  advertising.  Person¬ 
ally,  our  company  has  a  real  faith  and  belief  in  advertising,  but 
I  am  quite  sure  if  you  would  ask  any  advertising  representative 
to  submit  definite,  concrete  facts  as  to  wbat  advertising  has 
done  or  will  do,  they  would  not  be  disposed  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  statement  or  position.  But  unquestionably  there  is  a  big 
field  for  the  growth  and  development  of  your  business  if  we  can 
justify  our  right  of  manufacture  and  production  of  this  product. 
I  don’t  believe  we  should  hope  or  expect  to  advertise  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  pickles  through  the  medium  of  medicinal  value 
or  vitamin  or  calorie  content.  They  do  have  those  attributes 
and  have  that  merit,  but  we  should  attempt  to  promote  and  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  product  based  on  what 
it  really  is. 

When  Mr.  Frank  Brown  and  I  were  working  on  this  com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  thought  that  if  we  could  get  a  representative 
number  of  the  industry  or  a  representative  proportion  of  the 
industry  to  support  this  advertising  or  educational  campaign, 
we  could  then  hope  to  get  the  balance  or  the  necessary  amount 
of  members  of  the  industry  pledged  to  support  it.  With  that 
thought  in  mind,  I  have  canvassed  personally  several  of  the  very 
large  representatives,  some  of  the  medium  and  smaller  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industry;  in  other  words,  I  have  been  doing 
some  political  lobbying,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  representative  manufacturers  of  the  industry 
to  support  this  advertising.  Our  thought  is  that  if  we  can  get 
75  per  cent  of  the  industry  to  agree  to  support  it,  we  can  form 
an  Advertising  Committee,  employ  a  secretary,  who  would  act 
as  a  contact  man  or  point  between  our  Association  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  to  advise  and  approve  ways  and  means  to  start 
this  educational  advertising  campaign. 

The  following  members  of  the  industry  have  agreed  and  have 
pledged  themselves  to  support  this  advertising  campaign,  and 
with  that  thought  in  mind  we  have  hoped  that  today  we  might 
be  able  to  get  the  balance  of  the  industry  up  to  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  necessary  point  to  support  this  advertising  and 
educational  campaign. 

Mr.  Walters  read  the  list  of  names  of  concerns  who  had 
pledged  to  support  the  campaign. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  made  that  we  should  have 
standards  before  we  could  do  this.  It  won’t  be  very  long  before 
you  will  have  a  standard  that  you  will  have  to  accept.  The 
United  States  Government  is  not  going  to  be  very  slow  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  standard  if  the  industy  doesn’t  establish  one.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  pickle  packer  has  a  real  Sincere  interest  to  put 
out  a  product  that  will  merit  an  increased  consumption  and 
demand.  We  rather  feel  we  will  within  1  a  very  short  period 
establish  a  standard  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  At 
any  rate,  we  believe  that  through  this  medium  of  advertising 
and  educational  campaign  which  we  propose  or  would  like  to 
get  started  on,  it  would  have  the  moral  effect  of  bringing  home 
more  definitely  to  each  packer  his  responsibility  to  go  back  and 
produce  a  product  that  would  make  possible  an  increased  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  and  demand  for  his  product  and  merit  a 
greater  portion  of  that  American  food  dollar  than  pickles  have 
been  and  are  now  enjoying.  We  all  know  and  we  might  as  well 
admit  the  fact  that  pickles  have  not  growp  in  increased  con¬ 
sumption  and  consumer  demand  in  proportion  to  other  food 
products.  1 

It  would  be  probably  a  waste  of  time  to  tell  you  what  success 
has  been  made  by  other  associations  in  advertising,  but  it  is 
proven  and  accepted  generally  as  a  sound  principle  to  do  asso¬ 
ciation  advertising. 


Within  the  last  few  months  the  Lettuce  Growers  Association 
have  put  out  an  advertising  campaign.  It  is  lettuce,  fresh  foods, 
mayonnaise  and  other^  products  of  similar  nature  that  are  taking 
a  greater  part  of  the  American  food  dollar  than  they  should, 
and  we  believe  at  the  expense  of  pickles.  We  believe  we  have  a 
product  that  if  we  will  get  behind  it  and  foster  it  in  a  manner 
in  which  we  have  a  real  definite  responsibility,  we  can  build  this 
business  and  increase  the  consumer  acceptance  and  demand  and 
get  a  larger  proportion  of  the  American  food  dollar. 

I  should  like  to  know  who  here  are  in  favor  of  contributing 
to  and  supporting  this  campaign. 

We  have  to  have  some  method  or  basis  for  procuring  the 
funds.  As  has  been  previously  suggested  and  proposed,  the 
method  of  procuring  it  should  b«  on  a  cost  per  bushel  basis  of 
intake;  that  is,  whether  it  will  be  from  1  cent  to  5  cents.  Your 
Committee  believes  that  we  would  have  to  have  a  pledge  of  not 
less  than  2  cents  to  3  cents  a  bushel  to  start  with  to  get  a  fund 
large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  start  a  campaign  to  increase 
and  promote  the  sale  and  distribution  of  pickles.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  to  start  the  educational  part  of  it  first,  or  just  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  the  thought  of  directing  that  to  the 
dealers  and  the  people  who  handle  pickles  as  well  as  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  direct. 

If  this  campaign  goes  over — and  we  believe  it  will — we  would 
expect  this  to  continue  for  a  minimum  period  of  three  years. 
We  couldn’t  do  anything  in  this  advertising  campaign  or  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  unless  it  was  carried  on  for  a  minimum  period 
of  three  years. 

Several  members  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Advertising  Campaign 
as  follows: 

MR.  E.  S.  La  FRANCE  (Winona):  The  thought  has  just  come 
to  me,  following  the  very  able  remarks  by  Mr.  Walters  on  this 
proposition  of  advertising,  that  probably  in  some  of  our  minds 
there  are  doubts  remaining,  and  we  ought  probably  to  discuss 
this  matter  a  little  bit.  I  realize  the  necessity  of  getting 
through  this  meeting  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  because  many  of  us 
have  other  things  to  do,  and  your  President  is  anxious  to  expe¬ 
dite  this  work.  He  is  doing  very  nicely.  There  have  not  been 
many  times  in  the  last  four  years  when  we  have  come  so  close 
to  arriving  at  our  destination  as  now.  We  have  been  foi’tunate 
in  having  Mr.  Walters  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  He  has 
worked  very  diligently  upon  it.  He  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  the  interest  of  this  Association.  It  would  be 
really  a  serious  mistake  if  at  this  meeting  we  did  not  enforce 
this  program.  You  listened  to  him  reading  the  names  of  the 
important  packers  of  the  United  States  who  have  signified  their 
intention  of  getting  behind  this  matter. 

We  have  thought  to  work  upon  a  2  cent  a  bushel  basis  prob¬ 
ably  on  the  sales  rather  than  on  the  intake  could  be  worked  out. 
We  believe  that  the  salter  is  just  as  much  interested  in  this 
advertising  program  as  any  packer  in  the  country,  because  if 
we  can  increase  the  consumption  of  pickles  by  the  American 
public,  the  salter  is  going  to  benefit  just  as  much  as  the  packer, 
ft  is  a  known  fact  that  advertising  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
necessary  now  to  continue.  We  have  gone  through  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  if  we  can  accomplish  what  we  have  started  out  to 
do,  the  future  looks  very  bright  for  us. 

It  would  be  very  discouraging  to  these  gentlemen,  to  your 
Committee,  and  especially  to  your  Chairman  who  has  worked  so 
diligently  on  this  thing,  if  you  went  away  from  this  meeting 
withoue  endorsing  it.  You  have  here  one  of  the  largest  meetings 
we  have  ever  had.  We  can  put  it  over  today,  gentlemen,  if  we 
will  all  get  behind  this  thing. 

I  have  been  in  conference  with  a  number  of  the  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization,  and  I  find  that  they  are  very  gener¬ 
ously  inclined  toward  it;  that  they  are  willing  to  help  contribute 
toward  this  campaign.  Gentlemen,  let’s  endorse  the  proposition 
that  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Walters;  let  him  go  away  from 
here  today  with  an  absolute,  positive  assurance  that  we  are 
going  through  with  this  advertising  program.  (Applause.) 

MR.  WOODARD:  They  did  make  me  a  goat  in  the  starting  of 
this  campaign,  but  I  am  100  per  cent  for  it.  We  are  too  liable  to 
narrow  down  to  our  owm  business,  our  own  home  and  our  own 
domicile,  not  realizing  that  we  either  go  up  or  dowm  together. 
The  salter  cannot  continue  to  be  in  business  unless  the  consumer 
uses  the  pickle.  The  consumer  must  use  the  pickle  or  the  salter 
is  all  through. 

They  have  gone  to  salads  and  lettuce.  You  knowr  how  our 
appetites  are.  We  eat  to  beat  the  band  on  certain  things  for  a 
certain  period,  and  then  we  want  to  change.  The  pickle  business 
is  in  the  best  possible  crop  condition  where  we  can  afford  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  We  don’t  have  to,  right  now,  because  we  can  sell  any 
way,  but  if  we  start  now  we  will  get  a  good  headway  when 
things  gre  looking  good.  I  am  100  per  cent  for  it. 
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There  is  another  thing  just  a  little  aside  from  the  question. 
Some  of  us  have  been  working  pretty  hard  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  goods,  which  Mr.  Walters  brought  into  the  subject. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  a  cucumber  is  not  properly  cured 
in  salt,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  it  after  that.  The  other 
fact  is  that  if  you  put  a  product  on  the  market  that  is  inferior, 
it  hurts  the  business  and  the  consumer  will  quit  eating  it.  That 
comes  into  the  question,  too. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Woodard  to  call  for  a  rising  vote 
on  the  question  of  approval  of  this  plan  of  advertising.  Motion 
seconded.  Carried  unanimously. 

Pledges  were  handed  in  and  a  poll  of  the  members  showed 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  the  committee  in  proceeding  to  lay 
plans  for  an  advertising  campaign. 

MR.  HATHAWAY :  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
thing  and  ask  Professor  Raleigh  what  he  thinks  of  it.  In  Wis¬ 
consin  we  are  troubled  very  much  with  what  we  call  spot  rot, 
black  specks  appearing  on  the  cucumber.  When  they  come  out 
of  the  field  they  don’t  show,  but  after  they  stand  an  hour  or  two 
the  black  spots  begin  to  show  and  develop  very  rapidly.  I  was 
told  by  a  prominent  seed  grower  that  potash  absolutely  pre¬ 
vented  that  disease.  He  said  his  experiment  was  to  take  a  field 
w'here  previous  crops  had  been  ruined  by  the  spot  rot  and  treat 
it  with  a  liberal  amount  of  potash.  I  don’t  remember  what 
quantity,  but  he  gave  it  a  liberal  treatment  of  potash,  and  half 
the  field  planted  with  potash  and  half  without,  and  he  said  the 
spot  rot  was  completely  done  away  with  where  the  potash 
treatment  was  applied.  The  part  of  the  field  that  was  not 
treated  with  potash  had  the  spot  rot  as  before. 

PROFESSOR  RALEIGH:  We  can  say  that  if  you  have  pot¬ 
ash  in  your  mixture  you  can  be  fairly  sure  that  it  is  going  to 
supply  the  deficiency  that  may  exist  in  your  soil  in  regard  to 
that  one  element  and  make  the  plant  better  able  to  withstand 
disease.  That  is  not  saying  that  you  could  put  on  fertilizers 
with  potash  in  them  and  absolutely  forget  about  all  disease. 

PRESIDENT  BALLINGER:  I  believe  you  said  you  put  on 
only  well-rotted  manure.  Even  in  the  fall  of  the  year  is  it  in¬ 
advisable  to  put  on  green  manure? 

PROFESSOR  RALEIGH:  It  depends,  of  course.  If  you 
have  a  coarser  manure  and  can  get  it  worked  into  the  soil  it  is 
different. 

MR.  WOODARD:  For  a  good  many  years  we  have  been 
doing  a  little  on  this  line  of  w^ork.  While  we  are  working  we 
listen. 

This  spot  rot,  as  near  as  we  could  find  out,  came  out  from  a 
sort  of  old  molding  condition  of  the  top  soil.  If  plants  are  put 
in  according  to  our  so-called  better  method  they  are  always  put 
in  in  drills,  sufficiently  far  apart  so  they  can  be  cultivated,  espe¬ 
cially  by  rolling  back  the  plant  any  time  during  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant. 

If  you  find  spot  rot,  you  can  destroy  that  surface  mold. 

One  thing  you  want  to  do  as  well  as  cultivate  is  this:  Culti¬ 
vation  creates  evaporation  and  dries  the  soil.  The  potash  would 
have  a  tendency  to  assist  in  that. 

We  found  that  some  of  the  older  concerns  had  experimented 
and  that  simple  surface  cultivation,  after  rolling  the  plants  back 
to  cultivate,  close  to  the  surface,  would  stop  spot  rot.  That  is 
the  best  result  that  they  have  had  for  fighting  spot  rot. 

MR.  HOLDINGS  (Ohio) :  I  should  like  to  ask  if  he  feels  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  or  any  nitrate  fertilizer. 

PROFESSOR  RALEIGH:  Ordinarily  no,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  difficulty  in  putting  it  on.  That  again  would  be  for 
the  individual  to  determine  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
vary  largely  with  your  soil.  Ordinary  soil  that  you  would  use 
in  cucumber  production  for  pickles  would  not  have  that  as  much 
of  a  factor.  The  reason  we  talk  of  top  dressing  with  nitrate  is 
that  nitrates  tend  to  leach  the  soil  very  readily,  and  when  It 
leaches  your  plant  will  be  stunted  on  account  of  lack  of  nitrate. 
In  the  heavier  soil  the  leaching  is  not  such  a  factor.  For  pickle 
production  you  must  use  a  fairly  heavy  soil,  and  that  heavy  soil 
has  a  large  amount  of  colloidal  material  in  it  and  the  plant 
doesn’t  leach  from  it  so  easily.  In  other  words,  what  I  mean  is 
that  it  is  a  usual  thing  with  that  type  of  soil  and  you  don’t  need 
to  worry  about  top  dressing  on  account  of  its  ability  to  hold 
even  the  least  easily  held  nitrates.  Of  course  materials  of  am¬ 
monia  do  not  leach;  they  are  easily  absorbed. 

Someone  asked  about  soil  testing.  Of  course  there  is  no  test 
of  any  value  from  the  standpoint  of  plant  food.  The  only  test 
that  is  of  any  value  is  a  test  for  acidity.  The  reason  a  test  for 
fertility  content  is  of  no  value  is  that  the  test  does  not  show 
the  amount  of  available  material  in  the  soil.  The  story  is  this: 
In  making  any  kind  of  a  chemical  test,  you  must  reduce  that 
material  to  a  soluble  form.  If  you  bring  in  a  material  to  a 
laboratory  and  want  it  tested  for  its  nitrate  content,  it  is  put 
through  a  very  strenuous  process  of  digestion  with  acids  in 


order  to  reduce  all  that  material  to  a  soluble  form.  In  doing 
that  on  a  soil  you  naturally  must  reduce  all  the  material  in 
there  to  a  soluble  form. 

Peat  is  relatively  high  in  nitrogen,  yet  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  is  very  little. 

Take  another  example:  Most  of  your  clays  are  very  high  in 
potash.  If  you  run  a  test  and  get  all  the  material  out  of  there, 
yet  many  of  those  will  respond  to  potash  application  simply 
because  the  potash  you  put  on  is  in  soluble  form. 

The  idea  of  testing  soils  with  the  hope  of  getting  some  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  how  they  should  be  fertilized  is  of  very 
little  or  of  no  value. 

Test  for  acidity,  of  course,  is  a  simple  matter  and  very  often 
is  of  great  value,  especially  when  you  are  working  with  cover 
crops. 

TRAFFIC  REPORT 

Mr.  L.  E.  Whitney,  Traffic  Counsel  for  the  Association,  gave 
the  following  report: 

The  most  outstanding  development  on  which  we  wish  to  re¬ 
port  is  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  Consolidated  Southwestern  Cases,  issued  on  November  6, 
1929. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Commission  in  its  original  decision 
as  to  canned  foods  in  Southwestern  territory  found  that  pickles 
were  a  luxury,  and  placed  them  in  the  canned  foods  list  taking 
the  higher  rates,  and  that  we  intervened  in  this  case  to  correct 
this  situation. 

At  page  115  of  its  recent  decision  the  Commission  says,  in 
part:  “The  record  shows  that  the  average  value  of  all  canned 
foods,  for  example,  is  fully  four  times  that  of  canned  vegetables. 
The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  staples  of  life,  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  classes,  while  many  other  items  in  the  canned  foods 
list  are  in  the  nature  of  luxuries,  or  at  least  are  not  necessities.’’ 
As  you  will  observe  from  the  list  of  canned  foods  shown  below, 
as  included  in  the  column  35,  or  lower  rated  list,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  revised  their  former  opinion  as  to  pickles,  and  has  taken 
this  commodity  out  of  the  so-called  luxury  class. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  canned  foods  taking  the  lower  basis, 
or  35  per  cent  of  first  class,  under  this  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  : 

Canned  Goods — Catsup;  clam  juice;  fruits  (namely  apples, 
apricots,  peaches  and  plums,  including  prunes),  canned  or  pre¬ 
served  in  juice  or  sirup  or  in  liquid  other  than  brine  or  alco¬ 
holic  liquor,  and  fruit  butter,  jam,  jelly  or  pulp  made  from 
apples,  apricots,  peaches  or  plums;  hominy,  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
or  vermicelli  prepared  with  or  without  chili,  cheese,  meat,  or  veg¬ 
etables;  milk  condensed  or  evaporated,  liquid  or  paste,  with  or 
without  vegetable  fats;  mustard,  prepared;  oysters;  pickles, 
N.  O.  I.  B.  N.  in  current  Western  classification,  supplements 
thereto  and  reissues  thereof;  pork  and  beans;  rice  (including 
rice  with  chili) ;  sauerkraut,  sauerkraut  brine  and  sauerkraut 
juice;  scrapple;  soups,  including  broths  or  chowders;  tomato 
puree,  tomato  pulp,  tomato  paste  and  tomato  juice;  vegetables 
(except  asparagus),  including  vegetables  with  chili;  wheat;  all 
in  packages  as  provided  in  current  Western  classification,  sup¬ 
plements  thereto  and  reissues  thereof,  straight  or  mixed  car¬ 
loads,  minimum  weight  40,000  pounds. 

Vinegar  (except  raspberry  or  claret),  molasses  or  sirup  (ex¬ 
cept  coloring,  flavoring,  fruit,  malt  or  medicated)  in  packages  as 
provided  in  current  W’estem  classification,  supplements  thereto 
and  reissues  thereof,  in  mixed  carloads  with  any  of  the  above, 
minimum  weight  40,000  pounds. 

Fifth  class,  or  column  40  basis,  was  found  reasonable  as  to 
other  canned  foods  not  included  in  the  above  list. 

The  net  result  to  the  Association  of  this  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  that  a  3  per  cent  reduction  in  the  carload  rates  on 
pickles  from,  to  and  between  points  in  the  Southwest  is  to  be 
made  effective  February  8,  1930,  whereas  if  the  Association  had 
not  been  alert  to  the  menace  in  the  classification  of  pickles  as  a 
luxury,  we  would  have  had  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  these 
rates. 

Effective  January  4th,  the  Southern  carriers  published  carload 
rates  on  canned  foods  at  7th  class  from,  to  and  between  points 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  These 
rates  represented  both  increases  and  reductions  over  rates  pre¬ 
viously  in  effect,  but  one  important  item  in  the  basis  prescribed 
was  that  no  distinction  was  made  as  between  canned  foods  in 
glass  or  in  tin,  and  pickles  were  included  in  the  list  with  other 
canned  foods. 

These  rates  were  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  and  hearing  is  to  be  had  in  this  matter.  We  are  some¬ 
what  apprehensive  that  the  Commission  may  decide  to  follow 
its  reasoning  in  the  canned  foods  case  in  the  Southwest,  and 
divide  the  list  of  canned  foods  items.  If  this  situation  should 
develop,  it  will  be  our  effort  to  secure  for  pickles  the  lower  basis 
of  rates  as  has  been  done  in  the  Southwest. 
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Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 


Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’.  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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Mr.  Whitney  further  stated:  When  your  advertising  program 
is  adopted  and  put  into  effect,  I  am  agreeable,  if  the  Executive 
Committee  will  accept  the  offer,  to  adding  an  additional  10  per 
cent  of  my  commission  to  the  advertising  progrram.  I  hope  that 
is  acceptable.  (Applause.) 

SEED  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Blandford,  Chairman  of  the  Seed  Committee,  reported  as 
follows: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  high  spot  of  this  convention,  today  is 
the  thought  of  advertising.  I  couldn’t  help  being  impressed 
while  Mr.  Walters  was  speaking  about  it,  that  here  we  are 
working  on  this  seed  proposition,  we  have  a  gentleman  here 
today  speaking  about  fertilizing,  our  whole  thought  seems  to  be 
toward  betering  this  pickle  situation  and  increasing  the  yield 
and  the  crop.  Some  of  these  days  we  are  going  to  come  along 
with  a  crop  of  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  bushels  and  we  will  not 
have  educated  the  people  as  far  as  we  should  to  help  us  out  in 
using  that  crop.  I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  get  in  line,  salt- 
ers  as  well  as  the  manufacturers. 

You  have  heard  that  story  about  getting  into  line.  In  the 
recent  stock  crash  you  know  there  was  an  awful  mob  in  New 
York  and  a  fellow  came  along  elbowing  his  way  through.  A 
policeman  said  to  him:  “Where  are  you  going?” 

“Let  me  by.  I  want  to  get  into  the  East  River.” 

The  cop  said:  “Get  in  line  here.  Don’t  you  see  the  line?” 
(Laughter.) 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  all  got  to  get  in  line  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Walters  has  said  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  salters.  I  think  most  of  the  salters  in  Michigan 
are  in  line,  but  as  you  men  go  back  to  your  States,  if  you  can 
get  your  salters  in  line  and  can  do  a  little  missionary  work  along 
this  line,  it  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Association. 

As  Professor  Starr  told  you  this  morning,  the  college  has  ful¬ 
filled  its  contract  on  this  seed  proposition  with  the  National 
Pickle  Packers  Association,  and  it  seems  to  the  Committee  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  invested  a  lot  of  money  in  this 
project  and  we  now  have  a  type  of  cucumber  such  as  we  desire, 
some  scheme  ought  to  be  worked  out  for  carrying  this  work  on. 
It  resolves  itself  at  the  present  time  into  just  a  simple  matter 
of  distribution  and  propaganda  of  this  seed. 

Unfortunately  I  have  been  laid  up  three  or  four  weeks  and 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hathaway.  How¬ 
ever,  I  did  write  from  the  sanitarium  and  gave  him  some  ideas 
on  the  subject. 

We  developed  the  strain,  as  Professor  Starr  told  you,  to  the 
point  where  we  now  think  we  have  just  what  we  need,  a  type  of 
cucumber  that  is  heavy  in  flesh  and  has  less  seeds  than  the  old 
kind — a  very  desirable  type.  In  talking  with  Professor  Gard¬ 
ner  over  long  distance  the  other  day,  he  told  me  he  thought  they 
had  gotten  just  about  as  far  as  they  could,  and  if  we  could  keep 
this  seed  pure  and  go  on  with  the  work  we  were  in  a  fair  way 
to  have  just  about  the  type  we  desire. 

You  learned  this  morning  that  there  is  just  a  little  over  300 
pounds  of  this  seed  available  this  year,  due  to  this  very  dry  sea¬ 
son  we  had  in  Michigan  last  year,  supplemented  by  cold  nights, 
which  were  very  troublesome  to  the  crop. 

Mr.  Hathaway  and  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  and  the 
Committee  will  recommend  that  the  Secretary  send  out  a  letter 
to  every  member  of  the  Association  asking  them  if  they  desire 
some  of  this  seed  for  stock  seed,  seed  to  be  planted  as  stock 
seed.  They  can  distribute  it,  if  they  want  to,  to  the  seed  man 
with  whom  they  do  business  or  they  can  use  it  themselves.  I 
think,  as  Professor  Starr  said,  the  important  thing  is  that  it 
should  be  used  for  seed  purposes. 

Then  it  is  our  thought  that  this  seed,  when  we  have  these 
answers  back,  should  be  distributed  only  among  all  the  members 
who  desire  it. 

You  know  the  State  Experiment  Station  in  East  Lansing  is 
not  in  the  commercial  seed  business.  'That  is  not  their  field. 
They  don’t  contemplate  getting  into  it  and  will  not.  It  is  really 
up  to  us.  Just  how  much  seed  the  Association  is  g^)ing  to  need 
I  don’t  know,  and  Mr.  Hathaway  doesn’t  know.  Professor  Starr 
told  me  that  Mr.  Frank  Brown  told  him  at  one  time  that  he 
thought  the  Association  would  need  somewhere  around  200,000 
pounds.  In  view  of  the  acreage  planted,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
far  more  than  we  will  need.  That  should  be  given  some  thought, 
and  we  are  going  to  study  it. 

It  becomes  now  a  matter  of  distribution  and  propaganda  of 
this  seed.  The  Committee  are  going  to  leave  it  in  this  way  with 
the  Association:  that  we  will  recommend  the  distribution  of  this 
'■eed  evenly  among  the  members  who  desire  it,  and  in  the  near 
future  will  work  out  some  definite  plan  of  carrying  on  this  work. 
Our  recommendation  is  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  Executive 
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Committee  in  c-operation  with  the  Seed  Committee  to  work  out 
this  plan. 

MR.  La  FRANCE:  I  move  that  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Seed  Committee  be  approved. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year: 

Mr.  Lees  Ballinger,  of  Keokuk  Canning  Company,  Keokuk, 
la.,  as  President. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Blandford,  of  Blandford  Pickle  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich., 
as  Vice-President. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Sutphen,  of  C.  J.  Sutphen  &  Ck).,  Chicago,  Ill.,  as 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Mitchell,  Chicago,  Ill.,  as  Secretary. 

President  Ballinger  announced  the  following  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  coming  year,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation: 

L.  W.  Hathaway,  Chicago,  Chairman. 

Lees  Ballinger,  Evanston,  Ill. 

C.  B.  Crandell,  CThicago. 

W.  S.  Fellows,  (Thicago. 

C.  J.  Sutphen,  Chicago. 

C.  M.  Walters,  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Blandford,  Fremont,  Mich. 

E.  S.  La  France,  Winona,  Minn. 

J.  E.  Mitchell,  (^Ihicago. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  A.  HICKS 

Friday  moming  brought  us  the  sad  and  surprising 
announcement  of  the  death  of  a  well-known  supply 
man,  John  A.  Hicks,  w’ho  for  years  represented  D. 
Landreth  Seed  Company.  The  announcement  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  tribute  to  this  likable  man,  and  was  as' 
follows : 

John  A.  Hicks,  at  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  on  February 
12th,  died  after  an  illness  of  two  days,  of  pneumonia. 
In  his  62nd  year.  Funeral  at  his  home,  Stuarts  Draft, 
"Va.,  on  Friday,  February  14th,  at  11  A.  M.  Friends 
are  invited. 

Mr.  Hicks  was  born  June  22,  1868,  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  died,  it  having  belonged  to  his  father  and 
grandfather.  He  spent  his  boyhood  days  there  assist¬ 
ing  his  father.  As  he  grew  older  he  obtained  employ¬ 
ment  in  both  Staunton  and  Richmond,  serving  his  time 
in  a  drug  store.  He  did  not  like  the  confinement,  so 
traveled  on  the  road  selling  various  goods.  He  then 
became  connected  with  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  traveling  "Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  for  them  for  three  years,  when  he  became 
connected  with  the  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Pa.,  joining  their  traveling  force  on  April  1st,  1906. 
He  has  since  been  employed  by  them,  traveling  at 
various  times  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Delaware.  The  latter  four  states  he  has  traveled 
continuously,  selling  both  the  dealer  and  canner,  for  23 
years.  He  was  well  liked  both  by  dealer  and  canner  and 
his  many  associates  on  the  road.  He  has  missed  but 
one  National  Canners’  Convention  in  all  this  time,  and 
none  of  the  Tri-State  Canners’  Conventions.  He  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  a 
man  whose  place  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

We  agree  with  his  employers  that  genial  John  Hicks 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  a  large  contingent  of  good 
friends.  His  smile  was  contagious,  his  cheerfulness  al¬ 
ways  present,  and  we  can  imagine  that  his  customers, 
the  trade  on  whom  he  called,  welcomed  him  without 
exception,  and  that  they  will  miss  his  visits  more  than 
we  can  say.  The  sympathy  of  the  industry  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Hicks,  who  survives  him. 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufactruers  of  Vitters,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 


Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 


Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 
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MR.  CANNER! 

It*s  a  fact. 

Inferior  Seed - 

Indifferent  Pack. 


BEAN  BREEDING  GROUNDS— IDAHO 


“Blood  Tells” 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co. 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PEAS-BEANS-SWEET  CORN 
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Meeting  of  Penna.  Canners  Association 

York,  Pa.,  February  11th,  1930 


ADDRESS  PRESIDENT  SUMMERS 

Early  each  year  canners  must  make  their  plans  and  all  can¬ 
ners  are  interested  in  information  that  will  help  them  to  plan 
wisely. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Pennsylvariia 
Tomato  Canners  use  the  greatest  possible  care  in  selecting  suit¬ 
able  varieties  of  seed  and  in  buying  tomato  plants,  as  really 
high  grade  Pennsylvania  tomatoes  have  made  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  that  puts  them  in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  Pennsylvania 
canner  who  packs  really  extra  standard  or  fancy  tomatoes,  with 
salt,  has  practically  the  entire  Eastern  market  in  his  grasp  at 
prices  that  certainly  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  canner.  To 
even  hold  this  market  we  must  maintain  our  quality  and  the  first 
step  to  good  quality  is  to  have  the  very  highest  grade  of  toma¬ 
toes  grown.  We  have  friends  vdth  us  today  who  will  later  give 
us  up-to-date  information  as  to  the  b*st  varieties  of  tomatoes 
and  also  as  to  early  Southern  tomato  plants,  and  I  know  their 
talks  will  interest  you.  Mr.  James  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Markets  will  talk  to  us  later  about  buying  tomatoes  on  U.  S. 
Grades.  This  plan  gives  the  farmers  a  higher  price  for  his  toma¬ 
toes  than  he  can  secure  in  any  other  way  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
farmer  really  understands  the  results — more  money — he  will 
certainly  be  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
many  tomato  growers  view  the  buying  of  tomatoes  on  U.  S. 
Grades  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  We  must  deal  with  the 
farmers  so  fairly  as  to  prove  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  them 
more  money  for  tomatoes  provided  they  in  tui’n  will  deliver  the 
quality  we  must  have  to  pack  extra  standard  or  fancy  grades. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  the  National  Canners  Association  for 
full  information  as  to  processing  and  having  sent  Mr.  Smith  of 
the  N.  C.  A.  Laboratory  to  help  us  interpret  the  information  on 
processing  sheets  that  will  later  be  distributed. 

I  believe  the  canner  who  carefully  plans  for  his  1930  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  pacldng  only  the  finest  quality  goods  that 
can  be  produced  has  a  favorable  year  in  prospect.  Apparently 
the  demand  for  canned  fcods  of  really  extra  standard  or  fancy 
quality  is  fully  equal  to  and  possibly  exceeds  the  supply.  It  is 
vastly  more  important  to  improve  your  quality  than  it  is  to 
increase  your  pack  of  canned  foods.  Practically  all  of  our 
broker  friends  can  tell  you  that  they  have  difficulty  in  locating 
high  grade  tomatoes,  stringless  beans,  corn  and  peas  their  trade 
require  while  ordinary  standards  and  sub-standards  usually  must 
be  pressed  for  sale  at  prices  that  leave  no  possibility  of  profit. 
The  further  bad  feature  of  these  low  grade  goods  is  that  they 
tend  to  decrease  consumption.  Let  each  man  consider  the  table 
in  his  own  home.  If  the  canned  foods  that  are  served  are  very 
good  and  you  and  your  family  enjoy  them  the  natural  tendency 
is  for  you  to  eat  more  of  those  canned  foods;  whereas,  if  you 
are  served  a  can  of  poor  canned  foods  you  wonder  how  you  came 
to  get  such  junk  and  you  make  it  very  evident  that  you  are  not 
hungry  for  that  kind  of  food.  Multiply  this  by  the  several  mil¬ 
lion  families  in  the  United  States,  and  you  cannot  help  but  grasp 
the  fact  that  good  quality  encourages  consumption  where  poor 
quality  decreases  consumption. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  we  face  is  to  adjust  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  avoid  heavy  packs  that  exceed  consumption  as 
such  over-production  invariably  results  in  lower  prices — fre¬ 
quently  below  cost. 

A  year  ago,  and  also  two  years  ago,  at  about  this  time  cut 
stringless  beans  were  scarce  and  prices  for  spot  stock  advanced 
25  per  cent  or  more.  I  suppose  it  was  just  human  nature  for 
carmers  generally  to  plan  to  pack  more  beans.  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  as  follows: 

28.920  acres  of  stringless  beans  planted  for  canners  in  1927 

39.1^0  acres  of  stringless  beans  planted  for  canners  in  1928 

47,130  acres  of  stringless  beans  planted  for  canners  in  1929 

4.875.725  cases  green  stringless  beans  canned  in  1928 
6,760,769  cases  green  stringless  beans  canned  in  1929 

On  February  4th,  1930,  a  reliable  broker  quoted — 

No.  2  standard  cut  green  stringless  beans . 90c  dozen 

No.  2  fair  standard  cut  green  stringless  beans . 80c  dozen 

These  figures  would  seem  to  show  canners  packed  too  many 
green  stringless  beans  in  1929.  The  worst  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  considerable  quantity  of  poor  quality  beans  on  hand. 
Poor  qualitv  discourages  consumption  and  well  posted  buyers 
have  said  they  believe  consumption  of  stringless  beans  is  less 
than  it  was  one  or  two  years  ago  and  they  believe  unsatisfactory 


quality  has  reduced  consumption  and  demand.  In  the  face  of  the 
present  over-supply  well  posted  people  have  recently  told  me 
many  canners  were  preparing  to  increase  their  pack  of  string¬ 
less  beans.  I  urge  you  to  STOP,  LOOK  and  Listen.  Your  own 
good  judgment  certainly  will  be  to  prepare  for  a  moderate  pack 
of  beans;  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  your  acreage  of  beans 
and  you  should  pack  extra  standard  beans  only — no  poor  quality 
stuff  that  will  help  break  the  price  for  you  and  all  other  canners 
and  will  also  help  reduce  consumption. 

Canners  deserve  no  credit  for  the  present  seeming  short  spot 
stock  of  tomatoes.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  show: 

255,600  acres  of  tomatoes  planted  for  canners  in  1927 

255,510  acres  of  tomatoes  planted  for  canners  in  1928 

285,840  acres  of  tomatoes  planted  for  canners  in  1929 

In  1928  the  Tri-State  Territory  had  their  growing  tomatoes 

practically  wiped  out  by  several  unusually  severe  storms.  This 
reduced  the  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  packs  more  than 
50  per  cent  from  1927 — the  packs  being  reported  as  follows: 


1927 — Maryland  .  3,670,666  cases 

Delaware  .  827,466  cases 

Virginia  .  1,058,634  cases 


Total  three  States .  5,556,766  cases 

1928 — Maryland  .  1,720,371  cases 

Delaware  .  324,876  cases 

Virginia  .  465,755  cases 


Total  three  States .  2,511,002  cases 


A  shortage  of  3,045,764  cases  in  1928  as  compared  with  1927. 
The  acreage  planted  in  tomatoes  for  canners  for  1929  was 
apparently  increased  about  30,000  acres.  Very  fortunately  na¬ 
ture  stepped  in  and  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions  greatly 
reduced  tomato  crops  in  many  sections  and  our  present  strong 
spot  market  is  the  result.  Normal  to  good  crops  of  tomatoes 
generally  in  1929  would  have  been  a  disaster  as  the  pack  would 
have  been  greatly  increased.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  year  to 
somewhat  increase  the  pack  of  Pennsylvania,  Extra  Standard 
and  Fancy  Hand  Packed  Tomatoes,  with  salt,  provided  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  best  that  can  be  packed.  Apparently  a  slight  increase 
in  the  pack  of  No.  3  cans  tomatoes  would  a  good  plan.  I 
fear  the  pack  of  standard  tomatoes  may  be  excessive  this  year 
—the  high  spot  prices  will  encourage  canners  and  growers  to 
increase  acreage  and  if  nature  is  kind  the  man  who  packs  only 
ordinary  standard  tomatoes  and  who  has  any  on  hand  unsold 
next  October  will  be  distinctly  out  of  luck. 

All  the  foregoing  also  applies  to  peas  and  sweet  corn — go  easy, 
prepare  to  pack  only  moderate  quantities  and  especially  make 
your  quality  the  finest  so  as  to  encourage  consumption  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  duplicate  orders  another  year  for  your  own 
pack  at  profitable  prices. 

The  Farm  Relief  Legislation  as  directed  by  the  Farm  Board 
is  an  unsettling  influence.  Like  all  co-operative  propositions  the 
outcome  is  in  doubt — to  my  mind  the  only  sure  thing  being  that 
some  of  the  money  being  advanced  by  the  Farm  Board  will  be 
hopelessly  lost. 

Probably  the  most  important  matter  that  requires  our  immedi¬ 
ate  attention  is  for  us  to  again  endorse  the  proposed  legislation 
to  require  the  informative  labelling  of  inferior  canned  foods. 

I  learn  that  without  asking  the  canners  of  foods  to  contribute 
a  single  dollar,  certain  large  and  substantial  industries  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  one  million  dollars  or  more  to  help  make  canned 
foods  more  popular,  which  would  increase  the  consumption  and 
result  in  a  larger  demand  which  would  certainly  help  our  mar¬ 
kets.  The  initial  requirement  is  that  legislation  be  passed  that 
will  prevent  canned  foods  of  distinctly  inferior  quality  being  so 
labeled  that  the  consumer  will  not  know  of  the  inferior  quality 
when  buying  them — in  other  words  the  inferior  quality  will  not 
be  discovered  until  the  housewife  has  the  poor  can  of  canned 
foods  at  home  and  has  cut  and  served  it.  I  understand  this  legis¬ 
lation  proposes  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
specify  a  standard  and  all  the  canners  with  whom  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  believe  this  standard  will  be  what  canners 
now,  generally,  understand  as  a  real  standard  quality  article. 
Goods  poorer  than  this  standard  must  be  labeled  to  show  they 
are  below  standard  quality.  The  standard,  extra  standard  and 
fancy  goods  and  labels  of  every  canner  will  have  an  added  value 
when  we  have  this  legislation  and  I  believe  the  consumption  of 
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canned  foods  will  be  vastly  increased  when  the  housewife  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  inferior  canned  foods.  I  most  strongly  recommend 
that  this  Association  favor  this  proposed  legislation. 


There  followed  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  Mapes  Bill, 
which  our  readers  will  recall  is  the  biil  intended  to  compel  the 
conspicuous  labelling  of  all  canned  foods  of  less  than  standard 
grade.  It  would  seem  some  unexpected  opposition  appeared  to 
this  bill,  and  for  that  reason  President  Summers  requested  all 
members  to  sign  the  resolution  as  favoring  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  The  extensively  signed  resolution  was  forwarded  to 
Secretary  Grorrell  to  be  filed  with  the  Committee  in  Congress 
having  charge  of  this  bill. 

Next  Mr.  J.  Roscoe  Wheatley  of  Easton,  Mr.,  spoke  upon  the 
Marglobe  Tomato  developed  largely  by  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association.  Whether  or  not  this  tomato  is  adaptable  to  condi¬ 
tions  met  by  Pennsylvania  canners  was  a  question  and  inter¬ 
estingly  discussed  at  lengrth. 

Following  this  the  luncheon  was  served. 

After  luncheon  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Smith  of 
the  National  Canners  Laboratoi*y  spoke  on  processing  times  and 
requirements.  The  importance  of  properly  cooling  after  the 
process  was  stressed. 

Mr.  James  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  and  in 
charge  of  the  inspection  work  where  tomatoes  are  bought  on 
the  grade  basis,  spoke  upon  this  feature  and  the  interest  shown 
seems  to  warrant  the  promise  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  canners  who  will  buy  tomatoes  this  year  on  grade. 

Mr.  McNair  of  Bert  Keithly  Company,  Indianapolis,  came  to 
the  meeting  to  explain  the  advantages  and  proper  treatment  of 
Southern  grown  tomato  plants.  Canners  in  this  State  use  a 
great  number  of  Southern  grown  tomato  plants  as  they  find 
them  serviceable  and  not  more  expensive,  apparently,  than  would 
be  the  plants  that  they  might  grow  themselves. 

The  meeting  constituted  itself  a  Round  Table  discussion  and 
there  was  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  on  every  question  above 
mentioned.  At  times  the  discussions  seemed  to  drag  out  to  too 
great  length,  but  always  there  were  many  interested  in  the 
proposition  and  seeking  information  and  not  discussion. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  proposed  and  adopted: 


RESOI/UTIONS 

WHEREAS,  The  welfare  and  further  development  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  are  dependent  on  an  increased  consumption  of 
canned  foods,  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  confidence  in  the  quality  of  canned  foods 
is  the  chief  basis  on  which  increased  consumption  can  be  built, 
and 

WHEREAS,  Under  the  present  law  there  is  no  authority  to 
require  the  labelling  of  canned  foods  so  that  the  public  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  wholesome  canned  products  of  good  quality  and 
wholesome  canned  products  of  inferior  quality,  and 

WHERELAS,  the  interests  of  both  the  canning  industry  and 
the  consumer  will  be  furthered  by  legislation  which  will  subject 
the  canner  and  distributor  to  the  penalties  for  misbranding  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  if  they  fail  to  label  iirferior 
products  as  such,  and 

WHEREAS,  There  are  now  pending  in  the  House  and  Senate 
identical  bills  (H.  R.  730  by  Mr.  Mapes  and  S.  1133  by  Senator 
McNary)  which  will  amend  the  misbranding  section  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  so  as  to  require  the  informative  labelling  of 
inferior  canned  foods,  and 

WHEREAS,  This  legislation  will  compel  the  honest  labelling 
of  inferior  canned  foods,  and  will  at  the  same  time  leave  the 
way  open  for  the  development  of  such  further  grading  rules  or 
systems  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  canner  and  useful  to  the 
consumer,  and 

WHEREAS,  These  bills  have  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  the  National 
Chain  Store  Association,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  National  Canners  Association,  and  numerous  State  canners 
organizations,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  en¬ 
dorse  the  purpose  and  principle  of  this  legislation  and  urge  their 
representatives  in  Congress  to  support  and  actively  assist  in  the 
passage  of  the  bills  now  pending  in  the  House  and  Senate. 


Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  cam/ner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


The  other  day  a  broker  friend  showed  me  a  nice,  new 
line  of  samples  he  had  received,  and  told  me  he  had  the 
account  for  his  territory.  He  said  there  were  three 
customers  in  his  territory  already  handling  the  line, 
but  that  he  would  not  have  them  for  his  very  own  until 
he  had  matched  them  with  three  new  ones. 

The  question  is,  did  he  have  a  new  account  or  did  the 
packer  have  a  new  broker? 

It  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  celebrated  Irish  gen¬ 
eral  who  was  addressing  his  men  on  the  eve  of  battle. 
He  said :  “Men,  tomorrow  we  meet  the  enemy,  will  yez 
fight  or  run?”  A  chorus  answered,  “We  will.”  “Will 
what?”  he  said.  “We  will  not,”  said  his  men.  “Thank 
you,”  said  the  general,  “I  knew  yez  would.” 

The  broker  today  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  foods.  If  he  is  a  good  broker  he  has  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  markets.  He  knows  what  each  dis¬ 
tributor  can  and  will  do.  He  has  a  friendly  entree  in 
each  distributing  establishment.  He  has  a  selling  and 
merchandising  organization  if  he  is  a  good  broker. 


If  he  is  a  good  broker  he  should  have  his  accounts 
without  any  strings  attached  to  them  at  all,  and  if  he  is 
not  a  good  broker  he  should  not  have  any  accounts  at 
any  price. 

If  the  broker  is  not  allowed  to  develop  business  in 
his  territory  according  to  the  house  policies  and  to 
profit  from  all  sales  into  a  territory  no  matter  how 
they  originate,  he  is  not  going  to  feel  that  he  is  getting 
full  support  from  his  house  or  packer,  and  when  doubt 
enters  a  broker’s  mind  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  deal  he 
is  getting,  all  ability  he  may  have  possessed  for  putting 
the  account  over  jumps  out  of  the  window.  House  ac¬ 
counts  are  perfectly  justified  where  a  packer  has  no 
brokerage  representation,  mail  orders  may  sometimes 
be  held  as  house  orders  only  with  no  brokerage  to  be 
paid,  but  if  a  broker  isi  supposed  to  be  handling  a  ter¬ 
ritory  he  should  be  allowed  to  handle  it  without  any 
strings  tied  to  the  proposition. 

Better  go  slowly  in  sending  out  samples  and  prices 
to  prospective  brokers,  analyze  the  territory  and  the 
customers  therein,  decide  if  it  should  remain  to  be  han- 
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died  by  the  house  alone  or  if  it  should  be  developed  by 
a  broker,  and  when  your  decision  has  been  made  go 
through  with  it  cleanly.  Never  before  have  so  many 
accounts  been  looking  for  homes  in  brokers’  offices, 
never  before  have  so  many  brokers  been  compelled  to 
decline  worth-while  accounts  as  this  spring. 

More  than  one  progressive,  successful  firm  today  has 
been  carried  over  years  of  unproductive  sales  represen¬ 
tation  by  brokers  who  had  faith  in  the  firm,  its  person¬ 
nel  and  policies. 

Keep  faith  with  those  you  wish  to  represent  you. 

Partners  in  a  brokerage  firm  of  long  standing  nearly 
had  a  serious  falling  out  the  other  day.  Partner  “A” 
had  returned  from  a  selling  trip  around  his  territory 
and  was  all  pepped  up  over  the  reception  given  him  and 
the  promises  of  support  he  had  received. 

But  he  didn’t  have  any  contracts  for  future  delivery. 

Partner  “B”  said,  “Where  are  the  orders?”  Partner 
“A”  said,  “I  didn’t  get  any  orders,  but  they  are  there, 
waiting  for  me  when  the  season  has  progressed  a  little 
further.  I’ll  get  them  next  trip.” 

Then  partner  “B”  blew  up. 

And  it’s  a  good  thing  he  did  blow  up.  1930  is  no 
year  in  which  to  feel  certain  that  business  is  going  to 
come  your  way,  or  even  follow  the  same  course  in  every 
case  as  it  followed  in  1929  or  some  other  year.  If  you 
have  certain  customers  whom  you  feel  certain  are  going 
to  buy  your  line  or  your  pack  this  year,  get  their  sig¬ 
natures  on  the  dotted  line  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Only  when  the  sale  has  been  made  and  the  contract 
signed  can  you  be  even  reasonably  sure  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  yours. 

Methods  of  distribution  are  changing,  methods  of 
selling  are  changing  along  with  them.  This  may  be  the 
year  that  some  aggressive  competitor  will  break  out 
with  some  new  plan  of  selling  or  merchandising  his 
line  that  will  attract  a  lot  of  customers  which  are  new 
to  him.  If  this  happens,  his  gain  is  going  to  be  some 
one  else’s  loss.  Be  as  certain  as  you  can  that  you  will 
not  be  the  one  who  is  sorry. 

On  the  average  future  business  is  being  placed  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  by  from  six  to  eight  weeks  than  it  was 
last  year,  and  a  great  deal  earlier  than  it  was  placed 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

Get  just  as  much  as  you  can  as  early  as  you  can,  and 
your  future  acreage  probably  will  be  made  immensely 
easier. 

Delay  until  summer  or  until  the  pack  is  about  to  be¬ 
gin  and  your  acreage  production  is  more  of  a  gamble 
than  ever. 

No  matter  what  your  trade  position  may  be,  go  out 
after  future  business  this  year  just  as  if  you  were  new 
in  the  field  and  had  a  reputation  to  make  and  maintain. 

See  more  customers  in  person  than  you  have  been 
seeing  during  the  past  few  years.  Check  closely  on 
your  brokers  in  each  market.  Go  slowly  in  appointing 
new  ones  until  you  have  looked  carefully  into  their 
qualifications  for  representing  you. 

Sew  up  as  much  business  as  you  can,  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  but  be  sure  and  not  be  stampeded  by  rumors 
of  so-and-so  is  doing  this  and  so-and-so  is  doing  that. 

There  is  no  reason  today  for  taking  any  less  for  your 
pack  than  you  obtained  last  year  on  basis  of  1929  open¬ 
ing  future  prices. 

Don’t  let  your  timid  representatives  tell  you  that 
others  are  cutting  under  last  year’s  openings. 

Even  if  this  is  proven,  it  is  no  sure  sign  you  will  be 
wise  in  following  suit.  Corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  have 


never  been  in  as  strong  positions  on  opening.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  weather  man  may  have  in  store  for  us,  he 
won’t  produce  a  bumper  crop  in  all  three. 

Get  your  price  for  future  delivery,  but  get  the  signed 
contracts. 


TOMATOES  CANNED  IN  1929 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announces  that, 
according  to  data  collected  at  the  annual  census 
of  canneries,  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the 
United  States  in  1929  was  equivalent  to  14,145,301 
standard  cases  of  No.  3  cans,  an  increase  of  65.7  per 
cent  as  compared  with  8,538,582  standard  cases  packed 
in  1928. 

The  actual  number  of  cases  of  tomatoes  packed  in 
1929  was  20,784,305,  of  which  1,831,594  cases  were  of 
No.  1  cans  (48  to  the  case),  10,562,568  cases  of  No.  2 
cans  (24  to  the  case) ,  2,940,126  cases  of  No.  2i/^  cans 
(24  to  the  case),  1,909,450  cases  of  No.  3  cans  (24  to 
the  case),  2,784,445  cases  of  No.  10  cans  (6  to  the 
case),  and  756,122  cases  of  cans  of  other  sizes  (5  oz., 
8  oz.,  11  oz.,  12  oz.,  15  oz.,  16  oz.,  3  lbs.,  5  gal..  No.  1 
tall.  No.  2  squat.  No.  5,  No.  9,  No.  93,  No.  95,  No.  55, 
No.  303)  and  glass  jars. 

The  total  number  of  reports  received  from  establish¬ 
ments  packing  tomatoes  was  874,  of  which  853  reported 
operations  in  one  State  only,  18  in  two  States,  and  3  in 
three  States. 


Tomatoes  Packed  by  States,  1929  and  1928 

(This  table  presents  statistics  for  each  State  which 
reported  a  pack  of  more  than  90,000  standard  cases.) 


States  Actual  number  of  Equivalent  number 

cases  as  reported  of  standard  cases* 

1929  1928  1929  1928 

United  States...20,784,305  12,356,441  14,145,301  8,538,582 

Maryland  .  6,317,031  2,672,182  4,050,160  1,720,371 

California  .  3,723,895  2,669,681  2,811,550  1,991,022  • 

Indiana  .  1,596,326  865,451  1,134,181  613,037 

Virginia  .  1,420,491  697,502  918,475  465,755 

Arkansas  .  1,285,946  1,010,585  768,643  613,065 

Delaware  .  1,161,658  443,424  851,238  324,876 

Utah  .  1,022,519  1,219,869  767,633  923,727 

Missouri  .  997,177  636,600  621,613  395,908 

Tennessee  .  490,439  258,274  297,114  159,618 

New  York .  456,851  352,458  328,957  261,369 

New  Jersey .  325,694  123,247  256,523  94,543 

Colorado  .  275,071  220,753  195,454  157,666 

Illinois  .  274,126  180,434  184,384  126,238 

Kentucky  .  259,099  175,488  166,570  111,400 

Ohio  .  209,291  167,512  153,343  124,322 

Pennsylvania  .  191,965  146,991  121,953  94,909 

Iowa  .  148,749  81,546  95,273  49,299 

Other  Statest .  627,977  434,444  422,237  311,457 


*  Standard  case  contains  24  No.  3  cans. 

t  For  1929:  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  For  1928:  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota.  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Gartners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  Buyers. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE -4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

Address  Box  A-1719  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE- 

1  600  can  Anderson- Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
for  No.  2,  No.  2J  and  No.  3  cans. 

1  M  &  S  6  pocket  Cooker  Filler 

2  Morral  Corn  Cutters 

1  30  ft.  6”  Worm  Corn  Conveyor 

1  10  ft.  Bucket  type  Elevator  for  Corn 

1  Monitor  Pea  Grader.  Two  sets  screens 

All  of  above  in  good  working  condition.  Some  items 

as  good  as  new.  Write  for  prices. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE- 

Two  Monitor  Tomato  Washers 
Two  Peerless  Tomato  Washers 
Three  Monel  Metal  Tomato  Crushers 
Three  Tomato  Sorting  Tables 
Two  Tomato  Feeding  Tables. 

All  in  good  working  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1726  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Sprague  Corn  silk  brush  machine;  40  h.  p. 
11  X  16  Eclipse  Stationary  Engine  made  by  Frick  Co., 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania.  Both  in  A-1  condition. 
Address  Box  A-1725  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Ayars  Shaker  Filler  for  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Beets, 
equipped  for  No.  2,  2i  and  No.  3  cans. 

2  Peerless  Circular  Exhaust  Boxes. 

4  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snippers. 

Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 

One  new  Monarch  Scalder,  No.  2 

One  used  Ayars  Universal  Filler  for  No.  2  and  3  size, 

in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1729  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  new  John  Bean  Spray  Outfit,  No. 
827-P,  complete  with  6  row  truss  frame  boom,  3  nozz¬ 
les  per  row.  This  machine  is  complete  with  engine 
to  drive  air  pressure  pump,  and  has  never  been  used. 
Price  10%  less  than  Bean’s  price  for  the  same  new 
machine. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  — 1  Monitor  Bean  Cutter,  1  Robins  Rotary 
Washer  and  a  number  of  Blanching  Tubs,  Brine  Tanks 
and  Blanching  Baskets.  All  in  A-1  condition;  used 
one  season. 

H.  N.  Baldwin,  Chestertown,  Md. 

FOR  Sale — Two  No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Fillers  in  good 
condition.  One  Pumpkin  Press  in  good  order.  Two 
300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles.  The  above  items 
are  all  in  good  condition  and  are  offered  because  of 
changes  that  are  being  made  in  my  equipment. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— One  good  second  hand  Pea  Filler  for  No. 
1  cans.  In  reply  please  give  description,  condition 
of  machine  and  very  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1727  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  A.  T.  Ferrell  Sample  Pea  Grader. 
Rushville  Preserving  Co.,  Inc..  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— No.  10  Wonder  Cooker,  capacity  about  1,000 
cans  per  hour. 

No.  3  Labeling  Machine. 

Address  Box  A-1730  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED- 
1  Colossus  Grader. 

1  12  foot  and  one  8  ft.  Goose  Neck. 

1  Short  Rotary  Washer. 

Address  Box  A-1733  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 

One  Lewis  Cutter  for  String  Beans 
One  Continuous  Blancher  for  Beans 
One  Rotary  Tomato  Washer 
One  Tomato  Inspection  Table 
One  Tomato  Pulping  Machine 

One  500-gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Condensing  Tank  with 
Steam  Coils,  Traps,  etc. 

One  500-gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Preheating  Tank. 
Andress  Box  A- 1734  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Machinery.  Open  and  Closed  Retorts, 
40  Process  Crates,  2  Peerless  Exhausters  for  No.  2 
cans,  1  Hawkins  or  Peerless  Hoist,  150  feet  Gravity 
Roller  Conveyor  for  case  goods,  1  Cyclone  Pulper, 
1  Finisher. 

Advise  price,  make,  model  and  condition. 

Dyersburg  Canning  Co.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 
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For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Small  Tomato  Canning  Plant  at  Eldora. 
New  Jersey.  Has  been  operated  continuously  by  the 
present  owners  for  25  years  and  will  continue  to  be 
operated  if  not  sold  although  the  senior  member  of 
our  firm  wants  to  slow  down  and  that  is  the  only  re¬ 
ason  for  selling.  It  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than  a 
fair  price  although  at  a  fair  price  it  is  still  a  bargain, 
for  in  25  years  it  has  never  lost  a  load  of  contract 
Tomatoes,  and  that  is  a  priceless  asset  for  a  Tomato 
cannery.  It  is  a  splendid  location  for  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  which  can  be  increased  if  desired. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale—  Seed 


SEED  FOR  SALE — “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y.  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Cabbage  Plants.  Six  leading  varieties. 
Prices  upon  request.  When  inquiring  state  variety, 
quantity  and  date  wanted. 

Davis  Plant  Co.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— 

Spot  Pea  Seed— Alaskas  8Jc  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  lb. New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— Bantam  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  Seed, 
either  in  ear  or  shelled.  Vigorous  and  good  germin¬ 
ation.  Write  for  special  prices 

Address  Box  A-1728  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Seed 


PEAS  WANTED— We  will  pay  a  good  cash  price  for 
23,000  pounds  Perfections,  12,000  pounds  each  Hors- 
fords  and  Surprise.  They  must  be  of  1929  crop, 
grown  by  either  Rogers  Brothers  or  Associated  Seed 
Company. 

Address  Box  A-1721  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Experienced  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Man  from 
Indiana  or  New  York  State  preferred.  Must  have  A-1  reference. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Advise  what  other 
products  familiar  with. 

Address  Box  B-1717  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Man  experienced  in  packing  full  line  of  Pickle  Pro¬ 
ducts,  including  Fresh  Cucumber  Chips.  Give  full  reference, 
age,  salary,  and  knowledge  or  other  products  packed. 

Address  Box  B-1718  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Salesman,  age  25  to  40,  to  cover  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  Virginia  for  Brokerage  house.  Experience  in  wholesale 
grocery  business  necessary. 

Address  Box  B-1732  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  experienced  in  the  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Green  Beans, 
Beets,  Spinach,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Hominy,  etc.  Can  handle  all 
branches  of  the  business;  field,  office,  factory  and  warehouse. 
Eight  years  as  manager  with  present  company.  Can  handle 
labor  and  install  and  maintain  equipment.  Will  furnish  excel¬ 
lent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1723  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — 16  years  experience  in  canning  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Green  Beans  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Can  plan  your  build¬ 
ing,  install  machinery  and  handle  closing  machines,  foreman  or 
manager  would  like  connection  at  once  with  reliable  company, 
can  furnish  reference. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  III,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED  — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  field,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house.  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 
plant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent¬ 
ly  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1735  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  lirst 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


(Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours'' 
iS’insure  sanitai^ 
clcanliness-^ — 


Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  5^ 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


February  24,  1930 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Contultanta  to  the  Canning  Induatry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Inveatigationa 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods  . 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  M 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  0  MA 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  size .  .  .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINIRS  Of  IIN  PlATK  -  RIACk  IRON  -  CAtVANI/tl>  IRON  -  IIKRI 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


February  24,  1930 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Ballimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  .  8.16 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  3.10 

Large,  No.  21^ .  8.20 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 8.26 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  ....... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  2.66 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Small,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  8.00 

BAKED  BEANSj: 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80  .86 

No.  2  .  1.06 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 76  .90 

No.  1  . 70  . 

No.  2%  .  1.60  1.66 

No.  to  . 4.76  6.60 

BEANS$ 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .90  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.76  6.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20  ....... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  ....... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  Out 


LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.60 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  .  9.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.20  . 

No.  3  .  1.35  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.OO 

No.  2^^  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  tl.60 

No.  10  .  4.25  t4.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  .  1.25  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.40  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2Mj  . 1.70  tl.40 

No.  3  .  1.75  tl.40 

No.  10 .  4.00  *4.25 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15 

No.  3  .  1.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.90  . 

No.  10  .  5.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.75  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  .62  Vi 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  . 

No.  3  .  1.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.40  4.50 


BEETS* 


Baby, 

No. 

2 . 

.  1.76 

1.90 

8-16, 

No. 

2 . 

15-20, 

No. 

3 . 

.  1.60 

Cut,  No.  2 

.  1.16 

1.20 

Cut,  No. 

10 . 

.  6.00 

Whole. 

No, 

,  10 . 

6.60 

Diced, 

No. 

10 . 

.  6.00 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50  4.36 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 55  .55 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25  . 


Canned  Fruits 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  (3o . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2b . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  4  Std.  Ala-skas,  2s . 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Early  June.  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

Na  8  . - . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.00 

4.50 

.95 

4.50 


1.40 


1.40 

1.56 

1.60 

1.06 

.95 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

3.26 


.96 

4.60 

1.06 

6.00 


1.30 

6.60 

.85 


1.10 

1.00 


.70 


1.00 

1.00 

8.00 


1.16 

4.76 


6.00 


1.15 

3.90 


1.15 

6.60 


1.45 


1.85 

1.70 

1.45 


1.40 

1.35 

1.02  Vi 

1.00 

1.05 

6.76 

5.50 


1.60 

4.86 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2)/i . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . ; . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


4.25 

1.50 

4.50 


2.26 

3.00 


1.35 

sioo 


14.25 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00 

California  Standard  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.00 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C. 

Choice.  No.  2 Vi,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 


2.45 

2.76 

i.'Ho 


7.00 


4.40 

L50 


4.00 


2.15 

2.76 

3.00 

1.45 


1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


14.00 

3.60 

3.76 

4.25 


1.20 

6.76 


2.30 

2.70 

2.90 

1.80 


1.45 

i"20 


6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS — Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.66  . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25  . 

No.  3  .  1.86  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2  Vi .  2.95 

Choice  .  3.50  3.30 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  9.25 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Ehctra,  No.  2Vi . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10.... . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 


2.85  2.60 

2.70  2.45 

.  2.25 

.  2.20 

.  2.00 

.  8.60 

.  10.00 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Pre.served,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi .  4.00  3.65 

No.  10s  .  14.76  12.76 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.10  1.15 

15  oz .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.60 

18  oz .  1.60 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

V4-lb.  cases.  4  doz.... .  2.20 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.25  1.'40 

5  oz .  1.36  1.60 

8  oz .  2.50  2.65 

10  oz .  2.70  2.90 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.50  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska.  Tall.  No.  1 .  3.60  2.87 V*. 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.60  1.65 

Colombia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.85 

Flat.  No.  Vi .  2.86 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.45  1.56 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.15 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.70 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.70 

SARDINBIS*  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil,  Keyless  .  t3.50 

V4  Oil,  Decorated  .  *4.75 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V4  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.60 

V4  Oil,  Carton  .  *4.76 

%  Mustard.  Keyless  .  *3.15 

California,  Vi.  per  .  *16.00 

Oval.  No.  1 .  *3.40 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 


White,  V48  •••• 
White,  Vis  ... 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  Vis 
Blue  Fin,  Is.. 
Striped,  Vis  .. 
Striped,  Is  .... 
Yellow,  Vis  .. 
Yellow,  Is  .... 


14.00 


8.00 

14.50 

25.00 

7.60 

14.50 

6.50 

12.60 

7.60 

14.26 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

....  Boyl.-  l^Lmt  .  .  .  .  ■ 

81  I  5.  Wolf.-  Si..  Ballimorc-.  Mil. 


February  24,  1920 


Cannccx 


1950 


WE  are  constantly  adding  old-established 
Canners  to  our  list  of  customer-friends. 
They  realize  the  benefits  derived  from  placing 
their  can  requirements  in  our  hands.  There  is 
Q  reason  .  .  .  and  our  representatives  will  be 
glad  to  explain  it  to  you. 


Boyle  Cans 


. . .  reflect  the  intimate  knowledge  which  years  of 
Cannery  contacts  afford. 

Personalized  service  has  brought  us  an  ever-in- 
creasing  clientele  .  .  .  customer -friends  .  .  .  all. 


sa 


BALTIMORE,  FEBRUARY  24,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Healthy — The  Tomato  Situation — Future  To¬ 
matoes  Should  Be  Higher — Corn  Quiet  But  Firm — 
Peas  Well  Sold  Down — Interest  in  Spinach. 

POT  TOMATOES — Reports  from  all  leading  can¬ 
ned  foods  markets  all  stress  the  fact  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  in  a  very  healthy  state,  with  demand 
normal  and  the  outlook  promising.  The  jobbers  have 
not  relinquished  the  plan  of  buying  carefully  and  con¬ 
servatively,  but  whenever  anything  like  a  shade  in  spot 
prices  shows  up  there  are  always  a  whole  lot  of  buyers 
willing  to  grab  the  offering.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  tomato  canners  have  this  week  offered  such  baits 
to  the  buyers,  and  to  keep  the  simile  in  line,  have  “got¬ 
ten  hooked.”  Practically  all  tomato  holders  know  that 
the  best  buying  season  of  the  whole  year  on  tomatoes 
is  yet  ahead  of  us,  and  that  records  for  high  prices  on 
canned  tomatoes  have  always  come  in  May  or  June,  but 
that  does  not  stop  some  tomato  canners  from  rushing 
the  market  and  dropping  profits.  These  “easy  marks” 
were  probably  steered  into  the  sales  by  hinting  that 
when  the  Florida  tomato  canners  began  operations  last 
year  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  tomato  market,  and  that 
Florida  ought  to  be  about  ready  to  start  by  this  time. 
It  is  of  such  flimsy  stuff  that  cuts  in  the  tomato  prices 
are  made  with  some  canners.  If  these  scary  tomato 
holders  had  thought  just  a  little  further,  they  would 
have  remembered  that  the  drop  of  about  20c  per  dozen, 
shown  last  year  when  Southern  packed  tomatoes  were 
forced  upon  the  market  in  large  blocks,  came  when  No. 
2s  were  around  $1.25  per  dozen,  and  that  it  lasted  only 
a  few  days,  and  the  market  soon  went  back  to  its  high 
level.  There  are  always  some  victims  in  a  drive  of  this 
kind,  but  it  is  a  good  bet  that  none  of  last  year’s  vic¬ 
tims  will  “fall  for  it”  again  this  year.  Moreover,  the 
situation  is  not  the  same.  Southern  tomato  crops  have 
not  recovered,  as  yet,  from  the  freeze  up,  and  the  heavy 
shortage  everywhere  in  the  country  of  fresh  tomatoes, 
so  called,  makes  the  shipment  of  all  tomatoes  very 
much  more  profitable  than  the  canning  of  them.  There 
will  be  some  canning  only  when  the  fresh  market  is 
glutted  and  the  prices  down  low.  And  again  the  South¬ 
ern  canners  took  a  needless  loss  last  year,  when  they 


rushed  the  market,  as  they  could  have  unloaded*  the 
comparatively  few  tomatoes  they  had  to  sell  at  or  near 
full  market  prices.  They  realized  this  when  it  was  too 
late  and  their  tomatoes  had  been  taken  away  from 
them.  So  we  do  not  look  for  a  repetition  of  that  slaugh¬ 
ter,  as  much  as  many  operators  would  like  to  see  it  for 
the  little  business  that  they  could  turn  over.  Some  men 
will  do  almost  anything  for  a  little  commission,  but  as 
a  whole  tomato  canners  should  be  too  well  off  finan¬ 
cially  to  fall  for  that  sort  of  thing  now.  But  tomatoes 
and  the  handlers  thereof  are  “queer”  actors  at  times. 

Our  tomato  quotations  show  slight  concessions  this 
week,  but  it  is  only  in  the  quotations,  for  canners  are 
holding  their  goods  at  higher  prices  than  ever.  Two  of 
them,  just  in  the  office,  said  they  were  holding  theirs 
at  1.10  for  the  2s,  and  were  answering  long  distance 
calls  and  wires  to  that  effect.  And  the  two  were  not 
together — they  do  not  even  know  each  other.  Men  of 
this  stripe  do  not  worry  when  some  weak-kneed  holder 
lets  go  of  his  goods  at  a  concession,  because  they  re¬ 
alize  that  an  even  higher  market  is  just  that  much 
nearer.  Some  men  will  sell  2s  at  $1.25  later  in  the 
year,  and  yet  we  would  not  advise  holders  to  wait  for 
that  last  penny.  But  don’t  cut  your  prices,  because 
you  do  not  need  to  do  so. 

The  1929  tomato  statistics,  showing  14,000,000  cases, 

is,  if  anything,  lighter  than  most  expected  it  would  be. 
Consumption  is  conservatively  estimated  at  one  and  a 
quarter  million  cases  per  month,  or  15,000,000  cases. 
This  year,  however,  it  took  about  three  million  cases  to 
pay  back  last  year’s  shortage — you  know  they  took  this 
amount  from  the  beginning  of  the  pack,  and  as  fast  as 
it  was  made,  and  that  is  why  there  are  no  tomatoes  on 
hand  now.  The  year  is  4,000,000  cases  short  on  this 
basis  of  reckoning;  that  is  one  million  cases  short  of 
normal  demand,  and  three  million  cases  used  to  fill  up 
the  hole  left  in  the  market  from  last  year.  So  if  there 
is  no  increased  canned  tomato  consumption  this  year — 
and  there  will  be — 1930  pack  will  start  at  least  four 
million  cases  short. 

Futures — In  the  face  of  this  complete  clean-up  of 
spot  tomato  stocks  and  an  acute  shortage  (bare  retailer 
shelves  as  well  as  jobbers’  floors)  how  can  anyone  sell 
future  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  80c?  We  are  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  the  tomato  canners  did  not  set 
the  future  price  of  80c  this  season ;  the  brokers  set  the 
price  and  the  canners — some  of  them — have  accepted 

it.  They  set  80c  two  years  ago,  and  the  season  ended 
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up  with  2s  at  $1.25 ;  and  they  set  it  again  a  year  ago, 
and  the  price  of  2s  is  now  $1,  and  going  rapidly  to  the 
$1.25  mark.  You  will  see  exactly  the  same  thing  at 
this  time  in  1931.  Why,  then,  shut  the  door  of  profit 
against  yourself  by  selling  out  on  a  future  basis  of  80c  ? 
The  jobbers  see  the  whole  thing  very  clearly,  and  they 
are  buying  the  futures  at  this  price,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  are  reported  all  sold  up.  We’re  sorry 
for  them !  The  argument  will  be  made  that  if  you  name 
90c,  $1.25  and  $4.25  as  future  prices  the  pack  will  be 
badly  overdone.  That  is  just  another  false  argument. 
Any  canner  who  has  his  futures  sold  on  this  basis  will 
know  that  he  must  pack  quality  in  order  to  have  his 
goods  stick  when  time  of  delivery  comes.  So  these 
prices  will  make  better  quality  pack,  and  a  smaller  one. 

General  Market — Practically  all  stocks  are  in  badly 
broken  condition  in  this  immediate  market.  Brokers’ 
and  canners’  circulars  show  pieces  and  small  lots,  tail¬ 
ings  and  left-overs,  with  anything  like  sizeable  blocks 
decidedly  rare.  There  are  still  some  peas  in  first  hands, 
but  it  is  hard  pickings  to  get  enough  of  just  the  kind 
you  may  want,  and  prices  are  very  firm.  In  fact,  they 
are  a  little  higher  than  they  were  last  week. 

Stringless  beans  show  a  slight  weakness,  in  line  with 
the  hints  and  assertions  that  there  are  some  poor  lots 
lying  around.  The  canner  who  may  be  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  just  where  his  quality  should  be  rated  need 
not  find  a  reason  in  this  for  a  cut  in  the  price.  We  do 
not  believe  there  are  enough  beans  in  first  hands  to 
cause  a  market  price  break.  The  only  effect  will  be  to 
keep  the  market  going  to  the  high  point  it  otherwise 
would  have  reached.  Quotations  are  marked  at  90c, 
but  the  lowest  direct  canners’  prices  are  $1.10. 

Beets  creep  in  and  out  of  quotation,  but  continue  to 
show  good  stiff  rates. 

Corn  is  holding  its  own  in  the  face  of  a  quiet  buy¬ 
ing  market.  It  is  said  the  sale  of  futures,  especially  to 
the  old-established  trade,  has  been  up  to  normal,  and 
is  moving  along  satisfactorily.  Nearly  every  large 
canner  has  his  own  set  of  prices  for  futures,  and  that 
is  well. 

There  are  lots  of  rumors  going  the  rounds  about 
spinach,  mostly,  however,  to  the  effect  that  California 
has  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  its  big  pack  of  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  market  is  weak.  There  may  be  some  weak 
holders,  but  not  among  the  canners  we  have  met,  whose 
prices  range  about  5c  per  dozen  above  the  market  quo¬ 
tations.  As  a  fact,  the  pressure  is  coming  from  the 
imminence  of  new  packing  time,  and  buyers  are  making 
most  of  the  opportunity,  rather  than  the  canners. 

Canned  fruits  are  reported  unusually  quiet,  but  with 
no  weakness. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Some  Future  Buying — Any  Concessions  in  Tomato 
Prices  Brings  Quick  Business — Fruits  Slow — ^This 
Market  Slow  on  Futures  but  Quick  on  Spots — Peas 
Quiet  but  Strong — Interest  in  Spinach. 

New  York,  February  20,  1930. 
HE  MARKET — Interest  in  futures  is  awakening 
gradually,  but  the  past  week  brought  no  great 
amount  of  acti\dty  in  either  futures  or  spots,  as 
far  as  buyers  located  in  this  market  are  concerned. 


They  are  operating  freely  in  small  spot  lots,  usually 
paying  the  quoted  prices  without  discussion. 

Second  hands  here  are  apparently  able  to  keep  their 
trade  supplied  satisfactorily  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Southern  tomatoes  hold  steady  on  the  basis  of  $1.00 
per  dozen  for  2s.  Some  business  was  reported  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  week  at  971/2^  per  dozen  for  2s, 
but  this  quotation  did  not  hold  very  long,  being  pushed 
back  to  the  even  dollar  mark  as  the  sudden  buying  ac¬ 
tivity  revealed  that  operators  here  were  in  a  position 
to  take  shipments  when  they  found  slight  concessions. 
The  usual  spurt  in  Washington  salmon  is  missing  this 
year.  The  personal  property  tax  goes  into  effect  on 
March  1  in  that  state,  and  packers  usuallv  make  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  to  clear  their  floors  of  stock  before  that 
time.  This  year,  however,  buyers  are  holding  back  con¬ 
sistently. 

Canned  fruits  are  moving  very  slowly.  There  have 
been  some  prices  named  on  new  pack  tuna  and  sar¬ 
dines,  with  a  California  packer  quoting  1930  sardines 
at  $3.15  for  one-pound  ovals  in  tomato  sauce,  $3.25  in 
mustard,  and  the  same  price  natural.  $9.00  is  quoted 
for  new  pack  albacore  tuna  halves,  and  $17  for  one- 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  steamer.  A  little  improvement  is  noted 
in  Japanese  crabmeat.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  one-pound  cans  packed  this  year, 
and  orders  are  now  being  placed  s.  a.  p.  and  subject  to 
this  size  being  packed.  Generally  speaking,  New  York 
seems  to  be  behind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  operating 
in  futures,  but  is  rather  more  active  than  others  in 
spots.  Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  naming  of  future  prices  on  spinach.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  was  rather 
seriously  damaged  bp  dry  weather. 

Southern  Tomatoes — ^There  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  general  situation  concerning  Southern 
tomatoes.  Buyers  in  this  market  are  operating  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  in  taking  on  spots,  except  in  cases 
where  a  canner  drops  below  the  present  market  level, 
based  on  $1.00  per  dozen  for  standard  2s.  This  was  the 
case  a  few  days  ago  when  a  Tri-State  packer  offered 
some  2s  at  971/2C.  They  were  taken  up  so  quickly  that 
he  shot  his  price  right  back  to  the  dollar  level.  Stocks 
of  canned  tomatoes  are  not  plentiful  here,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  buying  activity,  small  individually  but  large  collec¬ 
tively,  will  probably  continue  unchanged  until  packers’ 
stocks  are  completely  exhausted. 

Peas — With  packers  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
country  now  quoting  on  the  1930  pea  pack,  there  has 
been  a  slight  showing  of  buying  interest,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  described  as  conservative.  Canned  peas 
are  a  most  satisfactory  line,  and  buyers  here  will 
doubtlessly  take  on  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  allotted  as  the  consumption  limit  of  this  market. 
The  slowness  with  which  buying  is  getting  under  way 
indicates  no  change  in  the  consumers’  demand  for 
peas.  Rather  it  indicates  the  desire  of  wholesalers  not 
to  commit  themselves  unnecessarily  during  this  partic¬ 
ular  time  of  business  unrest. 

Canned  Fish — Conflicting  reports  are  heard  here 
concerning  the  canned  fish  division  of  the  trade.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  shrimp  is  scarce,  although 
there  is  not  a  very  extended  demand  apparent  right 
now.  Chinook  salmon  is  in  limited  supply  with  demand 
active.  Japanese  crabmeat,  one-pound  cans,  is  in  very 
good  demand,  with  no  goods  of  this  size  available. 
Salmon  is  unusually  quiet  for  this  period.  Sardine  de¬ 
mand  is  quiet  for  old  pack.  New  pack  prices  were 
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named  this  week  by  a  California  canner,  but  there  has 
not  been  much  booking.  New  pack  albacore  tuna  is 
being  offered,  but  not  taken  in  any  great  volume  as  yet, 
despite  a  special  discount  available  to  volume  buyers. 

Canned  Milk — ^There  was  a  fair  movement  of  con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated  milk  this  week,  with  evaporated 
case  goods  showing  a  slightly  firmer  price  tone.  The 
nationally  advertised  brands  held  unchanged  in  price, 
with  demand  about  normal. 

Spinach — Considerable  interest  is  evinced  in  the 
Southern  California  spinach  new  pack.  It  is  reported 
that  the  crop  was  badly  damaged  by  an  extended  dry 
spell,  and  that  the  pack  will  be  short.  Prices  are  to  be 
named  shortly,  and  a  higher  level  is  anticipated. 

Canned  Fruits — Trading  in  canned  fruits  is  desul¬ 
tory.  The  peach  situation  may  become  serious,  as  it  is 
reported  that  stocks  in  first  hands  are  fairly  heavy. 
The  high  prices  made  necessary  last  year  because  of 
the  $85  a  ton  basis  paid  the  growers  places  the  packps 
in  a  serious  predicament,  now  that  contracts  are  being 
made  with  growers  on  the  basis  of  $35  a  ton  for  No.  1 
peaches.  This  difference  of  $50  a  ton  in  the  first  cost 
will  create  quite  a  wide  spread  between  the  new  pack 
and  old  pack  prices.  The  retail  movement  of  canned 
peaches  has  not  been  so  good  this  season,  because  of 
the  higher  prices  made  necessary. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Healthy  Conditions  Cause  Optimism — Tomatoes  Mov¬ 
ing  About  Market  Reach — Many  Canners  Sold  Out 
on  Futures — Next  Fall’s  Prices  Likely  to  Be  Higher 
Than  Future  Prices — Many  Wholesalers  Low  on 
Corn  Stocks — Healthy  Demand  for  Peas. 

Chicago,  February  20,  1930. 

EALTHY — Conditions  continue  healthy  among 
Chicago  grocery  operators.  The  short  packs  on 
so  many  canned  items  last  year  created  a  condi¬ 
tion  from  which  market  recovery  is  much  more  rapid 
than  prevails  in  many  other  lines  where  the  underlying 
conditions  were  not  so  healthy. 

Wholesalers  speak  of  good  business  and  good  collec¬ 
tions  from  city  trade  and  from  a  large  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  territories.  They  all  seem  to  be  looking  forward 
to  increasing  activity  and  a  good  year. 

Futures  have  been  receiving  consideration  at  least  in 
the  form  of  preliminary  discussions  on  most  items 
where  sellers  could  at  all  talk  price;  in  some  cases  not 
much  business  has  yet  been  negotiated,  but  on  at  least 
a  few  items  reports  indicate  quite  heavy  trading  al¬ 
ready  completed. 

Tomatoes — Reports  of  advances  in  the  East  have  im¬ 
mediately  reflected  higher  prices  here  on  any  small  sur¬ 
pluses  locally  available.  The  opinion  is  expressed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  Eastern  shipping  point  for  No. 
2  standards  is  getting  pretty  close  to  the  limit  that  can 
be  supported  from  this  market  in  volume.  It  is,  of 
course,  realized  that  in  lower  freight  zones  jobbers  may 
be  able  to  pay  even  a  little  more  than  $1.00  for  No.  2’s, 
but  most  buyers  say  that  tomatoes  are  now  advanced 
to  the  point  where  their  interest  is  much  lessened. 
When  a  consumer  talks  likewise  and  lets  go  of  his  pop¬ 
ular  call,  watch  out. 

There  are  reports  of  some  healthy  dealings  on  future 
tomatoes.  Many  canners  in  the  adjoining  States  have 


sold  out  completely.  In  some  cases  it  has  only  needed 
a  few  days  on  the  market  to  put  them  into  a  position 
of  indifference  to  further  futures. 

It  is  explained  that  with  new  crop  tomatoes  coming 
on  to  a  bare  market  next  fall,  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  price  easiness  until  the  pack  is  over,  and  no  jobber 
can  acord  to  be  without  commitments  with  reputable 
packers  for  at  least  some  shipment  of  prime  goods  as 
soon  as  packed.  This  explains  at  least  part  of  the 
healthy  action  on  future  tomatoes. 

Repoi*ts  of  acreage  for  1930  are  not  available  as  yet. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  a  very  fair  planting,  but  regard¬ 
less  of  such  figures’  bearing,  an  active  and  bare  market 
means  healthy  tomato  prices  until  we  actually  reach 
the  time  when  any  overpack  would  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  tomato  is  too  fickle  a  fruit  to  count  seriously 
before  it  is  actually  in  the  can. 

Corn — Movement  steady  and  healthy.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  wholesalers  are  working  on  very  low  supplies. 
This  is  reflected  in  frequent  conservative  purchasing, 
which  is  bound  to  gather  impetus  and  ere  long  reflect 
some  much  higher  prices. 

There  are  offerings  here  and  there  on  future  com, 
but  a  number  of  the  biggest  corn  operators  are  still  re¬ 
fraining  from  quotations.  They  feel  that  a  short, 
snappy  future  campaign  will  be  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  and,  in  fact,  the  longer  they  wait  the  more  intel¬ 
ligently  they  can  do  the  job. 

It  is  reported  that  at  least  some  Mid-western  canners 
are  not  going  to  talk  futures  until  early  March.  Like¬ 
wise  it  seems  the  jobbers  are  not  quite  ready  to  talk  on 
future  corn,  as  they  are  too  busy  figuring  over  expecta¬ 
tions  on  other  items. 

Peas — The  story  is  short  and  sweet :  Very  little  as¬ 
sortment  offering  and  a  good  healthy  demand.  No 
price  concessions;  on  the  other  hand  not  much  in  the 
way  of  advances.  It  is  just  a  question  of  cleaning  up 
the  floors  on  the  going  basis. 

Future  peas  have  been  sold  in  moderate  quantities 
with  various  buyers,  but  nothing  unusual  or  abnormal 
or  of  special  news  value  in  connection  with  such  deal¬ 
ings. 

California  Fruits — Buyers  seem  to  have  somehow 
gathered  the  feeling  that  there  will  be  some  changes 
in  the  situation  ere  long  of  such  nature  as  will  enable 
them  to  re-enlist  the  rank  and  file  of  consumers.  The 
public  has  been  deprived  of  popular-priced  California 
fruit  for  many  months  except  for  chain  store  price 
raids  at  intervals,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  some 
good  prices  some  large  business  can  be  done.  No  doubt 
the  powers  that  be  are  studying  out  just  the  necessi¬ 
ties  in  this  connection  to  balance  up  any  surpluses  into 
line  with  the  existing  latent  demand. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Factories  in  Alabama  Had  a  Few  Busy  Day« 
This  Past  Week — Carry-over  Stock  of  Little  Shrimp 
Unusually  Small — Oyster  Pack  Moving  Along  at  a 
Fair  Clip. 

HRIMP — ^The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  took  a  little 
sprut  this  past  week,  and  the  factories  had  a  couple 
of  days  of  fair  pack ;  thus  the  spring  shrimp  pack 
is  ushered  in  under  somewhat  favorable  conditions. 

The  spring  pack  is  seldom  an  important  one,  but  it 
has  the  redeeming  feature  that  the  shrimp  are  inva- 
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riably  large  size,  hence  what  it  falls  short  of  quantity 
it  makes  up  in  quality,  and  those  canned  this  past  week 
were  certainly  large  and  fancy. 

Practically  no  small  shrimp  are  caught  in  the  spring, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  small  shrimp  shipped 
out  of  the  warehouses  of  the  canners  now  are  not  re¬ 
plenished  until  the  fall  of  the  year. 

This  year  the  carry  overstock  of  little  shrimp  is  un¬ 
usually  small,  being  less  than  in  previous  years,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  disposed  of  long  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  pack  comes  in.  Under  the  circumstances, 
if  you  have  a  market  for  them  and  you  not  already  have 
a  good  stock  of  small  shrimp  on  hand,  it  is  not  safe  to 
procrastinate  in  buying,  because  with  the  great  scar¬ 
city  of  the  medium  size  shrimp  and  the  limited  supply 
of  large  shrimp,  the  small  shrimp  are  bound  to  be  in 
good  demand  before  many  weeks,  and  the  stock  now 
available  will  move  quicker  than  is  at  present  antici¬ 
pated,  so  the  moral  is,  “Buy  while  buying  is  good.” 

This  is  not  said  with  the  intention  of  boosting  the 
shrimp  pack  and  creating  a  greater  demand  for  the 
crustaceans,  because  if  there  is  any  line  of  canned 
foods  that  is  setting  pretty  it  is  shrimp.  There  is  not 
enough  shrimp  in  the  packers’  warehouses  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  supply  a  normal  demand,  much  less  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  one.  Other  shrimp-producing  sections  may  be 
better  stocked  up,  but  it  is  hardly  probable,  judging  by 
the  business  coming  into  this  section. 

Shrimp  struck  on  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  coast 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  did  here,  and  the  canning 
plants  were  able  to  get  a  light  pack  last  week,  and  these 
periodic  light  strikes  of  shrimp  are  characteristic  of 
spring. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  raw,  headless  shrimp, 
but  the  hand-to-mouth  method  of  buying  now  in  vogue 
works  a  hardship  on  the  raw  shippers  that  have  no 
freezing  and  cold  storage  facilities,  because  they  have 
no  way  of  carrying  over  stock  and  supplying  the  trade 
from  one  strike  of  shrimp  to  the  other,  therefore  it  is 
very  difficult  for  any  raw  shipper  of  shrimp  to  make 
much  headway  in  the  game  without  freezing  and  cold- 
storage  facilities,  as  otherwise  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  big  jobbers  in  the  large  cities  who  have  these  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  many  times  getting  the  shrimp  for  little  or 
nothing. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  fancy, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  is  moving  along  at  a  fair 
clip  in  Mississippi,  mainly  Biloxi,  which  is  where  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  oysters  are  being  packed,  because  there 
are  very  few  sea  food  factories  in  Louisiana  that  can 
oysters,  and  Alabama  has  no  oysters  to  can  this  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  her  oysters  were  destroyed  by  a 
heavy  freshet  last  spring,  and,  although  the  reefs  or 
))ars  have  been  replanted  and  doing  fine,  yet  as  a  con¬ 
servation  measure  they  will  not  be  disturbed  this  year 
in  order  to  allow  the  oysters  to  thoroughly  develop  and 
be  matured  for  next  year. 

The  market  on  cove  oysters  has  been  more  active  in 
the  last  ten  days  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  this 
reason,  and  it  was  needed  to  put  new  life  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  which,  like  other  lines,  was  suffering,  due  to  the 
abnormal  business  conditions. 

The  raw  oyster  market  is  not  very  active,  and  this 
can  hardly  be  attributed  as  a  whole  to  the  abnormal 
business  conditions  existing,  but  every  year  the  de¬ 


mand  drops  off  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  just  when 
the  oysters  are  in  the  best  of  condition,  fat  and  plump. 

Why  this  is  the  cast  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  that  the  trade  gets  overfed  up  on  oysters 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  particularly  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Christmas;  that  when  this  time  of  the  year 
comes  around  they’re  ready  to  lay  off  them,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  business  which  goes  un¬ 
solved,  and  which  appears  so  unreasonable  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  oysters  are  a  100  per  cent  better  now 
than  during  the  period  of  their  maximum  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cove  oysters  are  canned  the 
heaviest  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  oysters  are  in 
their  prime,  plump  and  delicious,  and  for  this  reason 
some  prefer  them  to  the  fresh  oysters,  and  they  serve 
them  on  their  table  the  year  round. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '"The  Canning  Trade." 

Good  Demand  from  Jobbers — The  Tomato  Market  To- 
djty — Future  Prices  Unchanged — No  Tomatoes  in 
No.  3  Cans  Will  Be  Packed  Unless  Especially  Or¬ 
dered — Demand  for  Beans  Quiet — Future  Bean 
Prices. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Feb.  20,  1930. 
ENERAL  BUSINESS — Jobbing  Grocers  Report 
volume  of  business  about  normal,  with  a  good, 
healthy  demand  for  canned  foods  of  all  kinds. 
Retailers  also  report  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of 
business  in  canned  foods  of  all  kinds. 

Demand  for  Spots — There  has  been  a  very  healthy 
demand  for  spot  tomatoes  during  the  past  week.  This 
business  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  purchase  of 
only  one  or  tw'o  cars  at  a  time  by  any  one  jobber,  indi¬ 
cating  that  jobbers’  supply  in  warehouse  is  limited. 

Sales  of  Spot  Tomatoes — There  were  quite  a  few  cars 
of  spot  tomatoes  sold  during  the  past  week.  These 
sales  were  principally  No.  2  standards  at  95c  to  $1.00 
per  dozen.  Some  sales  of  No.  1  standard  10  oz.  at  65c 
to  671/2C,  mostly  65c;  also  some  sales  of  No.  303  cans 
16  oz.  at  90c  to  92V2C,  and  part  carlots  of  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards  at  $5.00. 

Today’s  Market  Prices — Due  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
canners  are  now  holding  any  supply,  whatever,  of  spot 
tomatoes,  and  there  being  no  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  canners  to  force  sales,  canners  generally  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  prices  very  firm  on  their  limited  offerings. 
The  range  of  prices  are  about  as  follows :  Is  standard 
10  oz.,  65c  to  70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  95c;  No.  2 
standards,  $1.00;  No.  2i/>  standards  (if  obtainable), 
$1.50 ;  No.  10  standards  (if  obtainable) ,  $5.00 ;  f .  o.  b. 
factory  points  Missouri  or  Arkansas. 

Jobbing  grocers  and  other  carload  buyers  in  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  who  believe  they 
will  need  additional  supply  of  spot  tomatoes,  and  who 
expect  to  draw  same  from  the  Ozarks,  should  make 
immediate  purchase  and  take  prompt  shipment.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  do  so,  means  these  buyers  will  pay  higher  prices 
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a  little  later  on,  if  any  tomatoes  are  obtainable  at  all  in 
the  Ozarks. 

Future  Tomatoes — Although  canners  of  the  Ozarks 
have  only  been  confirming  sales  of  future  tomatoes  for 
a  little  more  than  a  month,  we  find  quite  a  few  canners 
who  have  sold  futures  to  their  limit  and  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market.  From  the  present  time  on 
there  will  be  canners  withdrawing  from  the  market 
almost  daily  and  buyers  who  have  not  given  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  placing  of  their  orders  for  future  tomatoes 
for  shipment  from  the  Ozarks  are  passing  up  a  golden 
opportunity.  The  market  prices  on  future  tomatoes 
are  held  very  firm  at  the  following  range :  Is  standard 
10  oz.,  521/2C  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  15  oz.,  72V2C  dozen; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c  dozen;  No.  2  standards,  80c 
dozen;  No.  2  extra  standards,  90c  dozen;  No.  21/2 
standards,  $1.10  dozen ;  No.  2^/2  extra  standards,  $1.20 
to  $1.25  dozen;  No.  3  standards  (to  order  only),  $1.25 
dozen;  No.  3  extra  standards  (to  order  only),  $1.35 
dozen ;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00  dozen. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  any  canner  in  the  Ozarks  to 
pack  any  tomatoes  in  No.  3  cans  except  to  fill  orders 
sold  in  advance  of  the  packing  season. 

Tomato  Acreage — ^We  do  not  find  it  possible  at  this 
time  to  secure  reliable  information  as  to  the  probable 
contracted  tomato  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  for  this  year’s 
pack.  Most  canners  tell  us  they  will  have  about  the 
same  acreage  this  year  as  they  had  last  year.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  increase 
in  the  tomato  acreage,  for  there  are  a  few  canning 
plants  which  stood  idle  last  year  which  will  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  this  year. 

Spot  Green  Beans — The  demand  for  spot  green  beans 
has  not  been  active.  The  principal  sales  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  were  on  part  carloads  for  shipment 
in  cars  with  tomatoes.  It  is  still  possible  to  buy  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans  at  95c  to  $1.00  per  dozen  and 
No.  10  size  at  $5.25  per  dozen.  Just  a  few  canners 
could  handle  orders  for  straight  cars  of  No.  2  cuts,  but 
we  believe  not  more  than  about  three  canners  can 
handle  orders  for  No.  10  cuts. 

Future  Green  Beans — Prices  on  future  green  beans 
are  held  firm  as  follows: 

Standard  Cut  Stringless:  No.  1,  10  oz.,  70c;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  95c;  No.  2  size,  $1.00;  No.  10  size,  $5.00. 

Extra  Standards,  Cut:  No.  2  size,  $1.05 ;  No.  10  size, 
$5.25. 

Extra  Standards,  Whole:  No.  2  size,  $1.20;  No.  10 
size,  $6.00. 

The  pack  of  whole  beans  will  be  very  limited,  and 
just  a  few  canners  will  pack  the  cuts  in  extra  standard 
quality. 

Bean  Acreage — It  is  difficult  to  obtain  dependable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  probable  bean  acreage  that  will  be 
contracted  in  the  Ozarks  this  year.  Several  tomato 
canners  who  contemplated  putting  in  bean  machinery 
and  packing  beans  this  year  have  finally  decided  not  to 
do  so.  It  appears  that  the  canners  who  have  been 
packing  beans  in  the  past  will  have  about  the  same 
contracted  acreage  for  this  year’s  pack  as  that  which 
they  had  last  year.  The  bean  crop  in  the  Ozarks  for 
canning  purposes  cannot  be  determined  by  the  actual 
acreage,  but  is  largely  a  “crop  season”  proposition. 

Greens — A  few  canners  in  in  Northwest  Arkansas 
are  holding  light  supply  of  both  turnip  greens  and  mus¬ 
tard  greens.  No  change  in  market  prices  from  those 
quoted  in  our  previous  market  letter. 


Spot  Blackberries — Offerings  very  limited.  No.  2 
standards,  water  pack,  $1.10  dozen ;  No.  10  standards, 
water  pack,  at  $5.25  dozen.  These  blackberries  can  be 
bought  for  shipment  in  cars  with  tomatoes. 

Spot  Canned  Apples — No.  21/2  standards  at  $1.10; 
No.  10s  at  $3.75,  f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  points. 

Roy  Nelson  Factories — The  fifteen  tomato  canning 
factories  owned  by  the  late  Roy  Nelson  and  operated 
in  the  name  of  the  Roy  Nelson  Canning  Co.,  will  all 
be  in  operation  in  the  packing  of  tomatoes  this  year. 
Several  of  these  canning  factories  will  be  operated  this 
year  in  the  name  of  the  Roy  Nelson  Canning  Co.  The 
remainder  of  the  factories  have  been  disposed  of  to 
other  canners  in  the  district.  The  late  Roy  Nelson 
was  the  largest  tomato  canner  in  the  Ozarks.  His  aver¬ 
age  annual  pack  would  usually  total  400  to  450  car¬ 
loads. 

Canned  fish  seems  to  be  growing  stronger  and  prices 
are  advancing.  Shrimp  and  oyster  canning  both  seem 
to  lag,  with  no  possibility  of  getting  up  normal  out¬ 
puts.  New  from  the  tariff  fight  indicates  that  the 
American  oyster  is  to  be  protected  from  the  onslaughts 
of  the  Japanese  oysters.  Now  if  we  could  only  do 
something  with  our  Chesapeake  Bay  dogs-in-the-man- 
ger,  who  will  neither  grow  oysters  nor  allow  anyone 
else  to  grow  them,  the  picture  might  look  better. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Unusual  Weather  Causes  Fruits  to  Blossom — ^Water 
Scarcity  Growing  Desperate — Future  Spinach  Prices 
Late — Pack  to  Be  Held  Down — Fresh  Asparagus  in 
Market — How  One  Canner  Has  Steadily  Advanced. 

San  Francisco,  February  20,  1930. 

RUITS  BLOSSOM — Once  again  the  attention  of 
growers  and  canners  is  being  focused  on  the 
weather,  which  seems  to  be  more  fickle  this  season 
than  usual.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  California  and  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  was  in  the  grip  of  an  unprecedented 
cold  spell,  with  snow  at  Los  Angeles,  temperatures  only 
a  few  degrees  above  freezing  at  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Columbia  River  frozen  over  solid  in  the  Northwest. 
Now  exactly  the  reverse  is  true,  and  only  last  week  the 
temperature  at  San  Francisco  mounted  to  within  two 
degrees  of  the  record  for  February,  bringing  out  fruit 
blossoms  prematurely.  The  lack  of  rain,  however,  is 
causing  the  most  concern,  and  the  situation  throughout 
California  has  become  serious.  Little  has  been  said  in 
the  daily  press  of  the  straightened  circumstances  in 
which  farming  interests  have  found  themselves  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drought,  but  with  domestic  supplies  of 
some  of  the  large  cities  at  low  ebb  and  winter  ap¬ 
proaching  an  end,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  be  appreciated,  even  by  city  folks.  While 
generous  rains  from  now  on  would  likely  bring  good 
field  crops  in  their  wake,  the  situation  is  not  especially 
promising,  and  short  crops  of  both  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  well  within  the  range  of  possibilities. 

Spinach — A  year  ago  opening  prices  on  canned 
spinach  were  announced  before  this  date,  and  consid¬ 
erable  business  had  been  booked.  As  far  as  can  be 
learned  no  canners  have  come  out  with  opening  prices 
this  year,  and  efforts  are  still  being  concentrated  on 
moving  surplus  stocks  of  the  1929  pack.  Some  of  the 
larger  interests  suggest  that  opening  prices  may  be 
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brought  out  about  the  first  of  March.  The  acreage  will 
doubtless  prove  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  since  growers 
were  warned  against  overplanting,  but  it  will  be  an¬ 
other  month  before  the  yield  can  be  sized  up  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  Some  canners  have  rather  exten¬ 
sive  plantings  of  their  own,  and  will  not  buy  a  great 
deal  in  the  open  market.  Spot  prices  remain  about  as 
for  several  months,  with  little  tendency  to  shade  quota¬ 
tions,  despite  the  apparent  carryover. 

Asparagus — Fresh  asparagus  is  commencing  to 
make  its  appearance  in  the  markets  in  sizeable  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  the  price  is  still  high.  A  full  car  was  shipped 
during  the  past  week  to  Los  Angeles,  and  the  recent 
warm  weather  means  that  full-car  shipments  will  be 
frequent  from  now  on.  Canners  do  not  expect  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  for  another  month,  and  it  will  be 
about  the  first  of  April  before  deliveries  are  started. 
Stocks  in  first  hands  are  very  limited  and  prices  are 
firmly  maintained.  In  fact,  it  has  been  several  years 
since  conditions  were  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  at  present, 
notwithstanding  the  record  pack  made  last  year. 
Opening  prices  are  expected  a^ut  the  time  packing 
operations  commence.  A  recent  survey  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  industry  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  acreage 
in  California  devoted  to  this  crop  is  55,640,  with  about 
93  per  cent  in  the  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  Rivers,  immediately  adjacent  to  San  Francisco. 
The  California  acreage  represents  about  63  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  the  United  States.  Practically  all  of  the 
canned  asparagus  comes  from  this  state,  and  about  45 
per  cent  of  the  table  crop.  Production  in  California  in¬ 
creased  122  per  cent  between  1922  and  1926,  and  the 
increase  in  1931  over  1929  is  expected  to  be  about  7  per 
cent,  judging  by  new  plantings.  Notwithstanding  the 
rapid  increase  in  production,  there  has  been  no  marked 
slump  in  prices.  Demand  has  been  increased  by  judi¬ 
cious  advertising  and  the  increased  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumer.  Of  late  the  pack  has  been  improved 
in  quality  by  more  careful  grading.  Exports  have 
growm  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  outlook  is  for  further 
gains.  People  are  now  eating  more  asparagus  than 
ever,  and  are  paying  more  for  it,  although  the  higher 
cost  is  probably  more  than  made  up  in  improved 
quality. 

Fruits — Interest  in  California  fruits  seems  to  be 
growing  as  spring  approaches,  sales  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  February  having  been  the  largest  since 
the  turn  of  the  year.  The  drought  is  commencing  to 
have  an  effect  on  business,  with  buyers  showing  a  little 
more  of  an  inclination  to  stock  up  in  advance  and  pack¬ 
ers  less  inclined  to  make  concessions  on  fruits  on  which 
there  is  a  surplus.  Peaches  are  being  firmly  held  and 
apricots  and  pears  are  no  longer  offered  at  the  same  re¬ 
ductions  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  dry  year  would 
mean  a  scarcity  of  high-grade  fruit,  and  another  frost 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  spot  stocks. 

Trade  Commissioner  Joe  R.  McKey,  of  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  is  a  visitor  at  San  Francisco,  conferring 
with  canners  and  others  on  export  possibilities.  He 
advises  that  Porto  Rico  is  in  the  main  a  price  market, 
but  that  people  there  have  a  certain  pride  and  want  the 
best.  Peaches,  pears  and  cherries  are  their  favorite 
canned  fruits. 

W.  G.  McDougal,  president  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  is  in  San  Francisco  on  one  of  his  periodical 
visits.  This  official  commented  on  the  manner  in  which 


his  firm  had  expanded  its  interests  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
field  in  recent  years,  and  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “Ever  since  our  entry  into  the  canning  of 
salmon,  fruits  and  vegetables,  23  years  ago,  our  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  growing  westward,  until  we  are  now  sol¬ 
idly  identified  with  California  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
States.  In  1907  our  total  pack  was  less  than  70,000 
cases;  today  it  is  around  7,500,000  cases  annually. 
Three  years  ago  we  established  ourselves  in  the  dried 
fruit  business,  and  in  this  short  space  of  time  have  be¬ 
come  well  identified  with  that  industry  also.  This  re¬ 
quired  considerable  investment  on  our  part,  and  each 
year  the  directors  were  asked  for  more  and  larger  ap¬ 
propriations  to  provide  the  necessary  plants,  equip¬ 
ment,  payroll,  etc.,  until  our  fixed  investment  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone  approximates  $5,000,000.  Last  season  the 
growers  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables  in  California  ben¬ 
efited  to  the  extent  of  7,500,000,  and  as  much  as 
$4,000,000  was  disbursed  for  other  necessary  supplies, 
such  as  cans,  boxes,  sugar,  labels,  etc.  Labor  was  a 
very  important  item,  and  our  payroll  amounted  to 
about  $3,000,000,  paid  to  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  employes. 

“However,  in  speaking  of  our  Western  division,  we 
must,  of  course,  couple  California  with  its  neighbor¬ 
ing  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  we  have 
additional  investments  in  four  canning  plants  in  ideal 
locations  for  canning  apples,  pears,  cherries,  berries, 
etc.  Then  farther  north  we  have  several  canneries  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  putting  up  Alaska  salmon,  the 
quality  of  which  is  also  well  known  throughout  the 
world.  This  feature  of  our  business  has  grown  tre¬ 
mendously  and  calls  for  heavy  investment  in  plants,  as 
well  as  steamers,  fishing  boats  and  other  facilities. 

“To  round  out  our  Western  line  of  food  products  we 
have  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  plantations  and  two  more 
canneries  handling  only  the  famous  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple,  and  last  year  our  quota  was  2,000,000  cases,  of 
the  total  of  slightly  over  ,000,000  cases. 

“Taking  Libby  as  a  whole  in  the  West,  we  have  over 
thirty  plants,  all  equipped  in  an  up-to-date,  modern 
way,  efficiently  manner,  to  give  high-grade  food  prod¬ 
ucts  to  our  trade.  Naturally,  to  market  these  millions 
of  cases,  along  with  our  canned  meats  and  other  Eas"^- 
ern  lines,  we  have  an  extensive  distributing  system 
consisting  of  branch  houses  in  the  larger  centers  of 
population  and  agencies  in  others.” 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  to  Enter  West  Coast  States — Also  Plans  Extending 
Chain  Throughout  Balance  of  Country — Move  Declared  Most  Important  in  Company’s 
History — McLaurin  Issues  Broadside  Aimed  at  Chain  Stores — Distributors  Keenly  Inter¬ 
ested  in  Success  of  Capper-Kelly  Bill,  Now  on  Way  to  Senate — Southern  California  Re¬ 
tailers’  Association  Denounces  Selling  to  Distributors  and  Consumers. 


A&  P.  GOING  TO  PACIFIC  COAST— The  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Company  is  going  to  enter  the  Pacific  Coast 
market  immediately,  it  has  been  formally  announced  here  by 
John  A.  Hartford,  President  of  the  system.  He  declares  that  the 
A.  &  P.  units  will  first  be  opened  in  Los  Angeles,  where  perhaps 
a  dozen  will  inaugurate  tliis  chain’s  entry  in  that  market.  The 
opening  date  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  March  15.  After  the  Los 
Angeles  opening  others  will  follow  at  frequent  interyals  along  the 
entire  west  coast. 

This  is  announced  as  the  most  important  and  biggest  single  step 
in  expansion  and  deyelopment  in  the  70-year  history  of  the  chain 
store  organization.  It  now  has  units  in  34  states  and  in  two  proy- 
inces  of  Canada. 

Although  the  present  plans  call  for  the  opening  of  units  only 
along  the  west  coast,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  deyelopment  plan  they  are  looking  forward  to  eventually 
establish  their  stores  in  the  intermediate  States  of  Montana,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Idaho  and  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Up  to  this  time  the  A.  &  P.  system  has  not  been  extended  west 
of  Omaha.  Its  15,000  stores,  serving  5,000,000  customers  daily,  do 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  business  annually.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  company’s  gradual  growth  from  its  original 
New  York  city  unit  has  always  been  preceded  by  careful  economic 
surveys,  the  findings  of  which  have  invariably  proven  exact  har¬ 
bingers  of  future  business  and  commercial  conditions.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  his  announcement.  President  Hartford  declared ; 

“In  going  to  California  the  A.  &  P.  organization  will  feel  entirely 
at  home.  For  many  years  we  have  bought  more  of  California’s 
fruits  and  other  products  than  any  other  single  customer  of  that 
great  state.  In  the  past  five  years  we  have  paid  directly  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  producers  $140,000,000  for  their  products.’’ 

Issues  Broaden  Against  Chains — J.  H.  McLaurin,  President  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  .Association,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Association’s  members  declares  that  “faith  without  works 
is  dead,”  and  goes  on  to  give  the  position  of  his  Association  in  re¬ 
gard  to  chains.  His  communication  states  point-blank :  “The  for- 
eigned-owned  chain  store  is  a  blight  to  a  community  and  spells 
destruction  to  initiative  and  opportunity  in  this  nation.” 

Capper-Kelly  Bill  on  Way  to  Senate — The  Capper-Kelly  Bill,  of 
extreme  interest  to  the  .American  merchant  in  general  and  to  the 
wholesale  grocer  in  particular,  has  started  on  its  way  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  This  bill  was  originally  introduced  by  Congressman  Kelly,  of 
Pennsylyania,  on  July  15,  1929,  it  was  reported  out  of  committee 
with  an  amendment  and  was  referred  to  the  House  calendar.  The 
amendment  is  declared  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  virtually  take 
the  place  of  the  original  bill,  but  without  losing  any  of  its  value  or 
effectiveness  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  designed. 

The  Committe  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  reporting 
on  this  bill,  said  in  part : 

“The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  11)  to  protect  trade-mark  owners, 
distributors  and  the  public  against  injurious  and  uneconomic  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  distribution  of  articles  of  standard  quality  under  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  trade-mark,  brand  or  name,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  thereon  with  an  amendment,  and  as  so  amended  rec¬ 
ommend  that  it  pass. 

“When  discussion  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject  first  began 
the  bills  presented  were  entirely  different  in  form  and  effect  from 
the  bill  now  reported.  Originally,  violations  of  the  agreements 
were  made  misdemeanors,  and  to  them  various  penalties  were  at¬ 
tached.  The  means  authorized  under  the  bills  might  be  used  to 
harass  violators  of  the  agreements  in  many  ways. 

“All  such  remedies  and  punishments  have  been  eliminated,  and 
the  aggrieved  party  under  the  contract  authorized  by  the  bill  has 
simply  a  civil  remedy. 

“In  brief,  the  bill  permits  a  contract  between  vendor  and  ven¬ 
dee  in  special  classes  of  commodities,  that  the  vendee  will  not  re¬ 
sell  the  commodity  specified  in  the  contract  except  at  a  stipulated 
price,  ft  guards  the  rights  of  other  retail  dealers  in  the  same  town 
and  also  permits  the  vendee  to  sell  at  his  own  price  to  close  out 
his  stock  when  ceasing  to  deal  in  the  commodity  specified,  or  in 


disposing  of  seasonal  goods  at  the  end  of  the  season.  He  may  also 
sell  freely  when  goods  are  damaged. 

“The  bill  specified  guards  against  agreements  as  to  selling  prices 
betwen  producers  or  wholesalers  or  retailers. 

“It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  with  proper  safeguards,  the  bill  re¬ 
stores  the  liberty  of  contract  which  has  existed  under  the  common 
law  from  the  earliest  times  and  until  the  enactment  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act  in  1890. . 

“Most  important  for  the  public  welfare,  the  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  put  the  small  local  dealers  more  nearly  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  basis  with  the  great  chain  store  and  other  combinations.  It 
is  generally  and  properly  recognized  that  the  gradual  extinction  of 
small  independent  dealers  will  be  a  loss  to  countless  communities 
throughout  the  nation,  and  so  to  the  nation  itself.  A  small  inde¬ 
pendent  dealer  who  is  identified  with  the  community  where  his 
store  exists,  and  w'ho  is  active  in  its  life  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer, 
is  surely  more  advantageous  to  that  community  than  a  mere  selling 
agency  of  a  foreign  concern,  which  agency  has  no  interest  in  the 
community  except  to  make  what  profit  it  can  from  the  community. 

“For  the  reasons  set  forth,  therefore,  the  committee  believe  that 
the  legislation  proposed  in  the  bill  will  be  to  the  public  intrest, 
and  recommend  its  passage.” 

The  bill  itself,  H.  R.  11,  follows: 

To  protect  trade-mark  owners,  distributors  and  the  public 
against  injurious  and  uneconomic  practices  in  the  distribution  of 
articles  of  standard  quality  under  a  distinguishing  trade-mark, 
brand  or  name. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  con¬ 
tract  relating  to  the  sale  of  a  commodity  which  bears  (or  the  label 
or  container  of  which  bears)  the  trade-mark,  brand  or  trade  name 
of  the  producer  of  such  commodity,  and  which  is  in  fair  and  open 
competition  w'ith  commodities  of  the  same  geneal  class  produced 
by  others,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  as  against  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  or  in  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  in  violation  of  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  by 
reason  of  any  agreement  contained  in  such  contract. 

That  the  vendee  will  not  resell  such  commodity  except  at  the 
price  stipulated  by  the  vendor. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  agreement  in  a  contract  in  respect  to  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  in  any  such  commodity  shall  be  deemed  to 
contain  the  implied  condition : 

(a)  That  during  the  life  of  such  agreement  all  purchasers  from 
the  vendor  for  resale  at  retail  in  the  same  city  or  town  where  the 
vendee  is  to  resell  the  commodity  shall  be  granted  equal  terms  as 
to  purchase  and  resale  prices. 

(b)  That  such  commodity  may  be  resold  without  reference  to 
such  agreement. 

(1)  In  closing  out  the  owner’s  stock  for  the  purpose  of  discontin¬ 
uing  dealings  in  such  commodity  or  of  disposing,  toward  the  end 
of  a  season,  of  a  surplus  stock  of  goods  specially  adapted  to  that 
season. 

(2)  With  notice  to  the  public  that  such  commodity  is  damaged 
or  deteriorated  in  quality,  if  such  is  the  case,  or 

(3)  By  a  receiver,  trustee,  or  other  officer  acting  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  any  court  or  any  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
legalizing  any  contract  or  agreement  between  producers  or  be- 
tw'een  wholesalers  or  between  retailers  as  to  sale  or  resale  prices. 
Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “producer”  means  grower,  packer,  maker,  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  publisher. 

(2)  The  term  “commodity”  means  any  subject  of  commerce. 
Retailers  Denounce  Selling  Practices — More  than  700  members 

of  the  Southern  California  Retail  Grocers  Association,  in  an  im¬ 
portant  meeting  held  at  Los  Angeles,  discussed  what  action  the 
Association  would  take  as  a  unit  against  distributors  who  sell  not 
o-nly  wholesale  to  the  trade,  but  also  retail  to  the  consumer. 

This  Association,  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  country,  also 
expressed  its  approval  of  grocers’  schools,  and  announced  plans 
for  the  founding  of  new  ones  at  Long  Beach,  Pasadena  and  River- 
dale,  in  addition  to  another  one  in  Los  Angeles.  The  instruction 
covers  operation,  management,  proper  handling  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  credits,  collections,  displays  and  other  factors  in  retail 
merchandising. 
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HERE’S  A  PRETTY  KETTLE  OF  FISH 
E  take  this  from  Modem  Merchant  and  Grocery 
World,  Philadelphia,  issue  of  February  15th: 

“Did  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Sales  Co.  Get  a  Cut  Price  on  Salmon? 
If  It  Got  It  From  the  Fishermen’s  Packing  Corporation,  From 
Whom  It  Bought  Largely,  All  the  Big  Salmon  Packers  Will 
Have  to  Rebate  Their  Buyers  to  the  Amount  of  the  Cut.  If  It 
Came  Out  of  the  Broker’s  Splitting  His  Commission  With  the 
Buyer,  There  Will  Be  Trouble  on  That  Score 

There  is  a  neat  little  salmon  fight  on  in  the  Philadelphia  terri¬ 
tory  which  may  have  a  national  reaction  before  it  is  through. 

.‘\t  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  all  of  the  large  salmon 
packers  in  the  West  made  an  agreement  to  guarantee  their  selling 
prices  until  December  31,  1929.  Each  packer  not  only  guaranteed 
against  a  decline  by  himself,  but  they  all  guaranteed  against  each 
other’s  decline.  In  other  words,  if  any  one  of  the  agreeing  pack¬ 
ers  cut  his  price  even  to  one  buyer,  not  only  he,  hut  all  the  other 
packers  fould  have  to  rebate  every  buyer  who  had  bought  at  the 
full  or  guaranteed  price. 

This  guarantee  against  decline  is  a  great  thing  for  the  buyers, 
because  it  gives  them  a  price  safeguard  at  least  for  several  months. 

There  is  now  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Yholesale  Grocers’ 
Sales  Co.,  a  Philadelphia  co-operative  association  of  jobbers, 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  salmon  from  the  Fishermen’s  Packing 
Corporation,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  for  less  than  the  guaranteed 
price.  The  sale  was  not  made  by  James  &  Washington,  Inc.,  the 
regular  Philadelphia  representatives  of  the  Fishermen’s  Packing 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Corporation,  but  by  another  broker.  The  Fishermen’s  Packing 
Corporation  was  one  of  the  packers  guaranteeing  prices  till  De¬ 
cember  31st,  and  if  it  has  violated  its  agreement  with  its  own 
buyers,  and  with  the  other  packers,  by  selling  the  Philadelphia 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Sales  Co.  under  price,  it  has  certainly  thrown 
a  beautiful  monkey  wrench  into  the  machinery. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Fishermen’s  Packing  Corporation  says 
that  the  broker  was  to  blame  if  the  price  was  cut,  because  it  could 
only  be  done  by  splitting  his  commission  with  the  buyer.  Up  to 
now',  the  blame  has  not  been  firmly  placed.  If  the  Fishermen’s 
Packing  Corporation  cut  its  price  it  must  rebate  all  its  own  buyers 
and  all  the  other  packers  must  rebate  theirs.  If  the  broker  simply 
split  his  commission,  he  has  violated  the  ethics  of  the  National 
Merchandise  Brokers’  Association  and  will  have  to  get  out  of 
that  organization. 

The  case  has  started  a  lot  of  investigations.  A  full  report  of 
it  was  made  to  the  Philadelphia  Food  Brokers’  Association,  which 
made  an  ivestigation  and  compiled  a  report.  The  National  Brok¬ 
ers’  Association  has  also  been  complained  to  and  the  National 
Canners  Association  has  been  or  w’ill  be,  and  the  matter  has  also 
been  laid  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  jumps  on 
secret  rebates  every  time  it  can.  Representatives  of  the  other 
packers,  wdio  of  course  are  vitally  interested,  have  laid  the  matter 
before  their  firms,  and  the  latter  are  said  to  be  demanding  an  ex¬ 
planation  from  the  Fishermen’s  Packing  Corporation. 

And  meanwhile  all  the  big  buyers  of  salmon — and  nearly  every¬ 
body  had  bought  before  this  incident  occurred — are  beginning  to 
make  demands  upon  the  Fishermen’s  Packing  Corporation  and  the 
other  packers  for  a  rebate  corresponding  with  the  secret  rebate 
to  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Sales  Co.” 


— Sine*  1913 —  Rekrence:  Nattonal  Bank  o(  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  LoDri>arcl  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scott 


Quality  Has  No  Substitute” 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


IT^C 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  Hate  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2 .00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 

*ic 


KITTREDGE 
C  LABELS 

CHICAGO 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 

Bargains  in  Used — 

1 2  Valve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Synipers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 

Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also — A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 

Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  2^  and  No.  10  Cans.  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 
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^LAfeKSBURC; 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

.MAIN  OFFICE 

0. 


QUALITr  MDBLS 


TWe  excel  Our  Latels 

irvTDes  1  are  tKe  Hi^dvest  rStarvdaixl 

>^^^rtistie^)nierit  ^r  0on^crcial\&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreLpMc  <2>. 

RocKester, 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS- Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  [valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  i.ecitherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6'  X  9* 

386  pases. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

8-Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
^  inc  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  saving  grae*  in  a  tana*  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  Yau'll  ba  batter  mentally, 
phyaloally— and  finanoially 

SonJ  in  YOUR  eontrAation 
All  are  walooma. 


HE  SHOULD  KNOW 

“I  saw  your  wife  in  the  back  seat  of  a  car  last  night.” 
“Was  she  driving?” 

“Certainly  not.” 

“Then  it  wasn’t  my  wife.” 


_ _ AN  IDEA _ _ _ 

“What  is  Jack  so  pleased  about?” 

“Why,  he*s  got  an  idea  for  an  invention  that  will 
make  him  a  millionaire.” 

“An  idea  worth  millions.  What  is  it  ?” 

“A  cake  of  flying  soap  for  shower  baths.” 


TESTIMONIAL 

Visitor — And  do  your  shorthand  pupils  do  well  ? 
Principal — ^W^onderfully.  Just  think,  35  of  the  50  I 
sent  out  last  year  have  already  married  their  em¬ 
ployers. 


SERVED  IN  THE  CAN 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

“How  did  you  get  your  head  cut  up  that  way?  Rail¬ 
way  accident 

“No,  a  fellow  threw  some  tomatoes  at  me.” 

“But  surely  tomatoes  wouldn’t  crack  your  head.” 
“No,  but  the  man  forgot  to  take  the  can  off  them.” 


GOOD  EXPLANATION 

“Be  generous  with  the  collection,  brothers,  for  it’s  to 
remedy  the  ‘status  quo,’  ”  said  a  negi*o  preacher  to  his 
congregation. 

“Brudder  Jones,  what  am  de  status  quo?”  asked  a 
member. 

“Dat,  my  brudder,”  replied  the  preacher,  “am  de 
Latin  for  de  mess  we’se  in.” 


The  employer  called  his  secretary.  “Here  Hunt,  look 
at  this  letter.  I  can’t  make  out  whether  it’s  from  my 
tailor  or  my  solicitor.  They  are  both  named  Smith.” 

And  this  is  what  Hunt  read:  “I  have  begun  your 
suit.  Ready  to  be  tried  on  Thursday.  Smith.” 


The  mate  had  fallen  overboard.  He  sank  out  of 
sight,  then  rose  to  the  surface.  “Ahoy,  there,”  he 
yelled,  “drop  me  a  line!” 

The  Captain  appeared  at  the  rail  and  shouted  back : 
“All  right,  but  what’s  your  address  going  to  be?” 


Judge — “Speeding,  eh!  How  many  times  have  you 
been  before  me.” 

Speeder — “Never,  your  Honor.  I’ve  tried  to  pass 
you  on  the  road  once  or  twice,  but  my  bus  will  do  only 
fifty-five.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

Kow  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

F-ed  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kravit  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
Cal’fornia  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Aya's  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

C"n  Conveyors.  See  Clonveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C-meron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York -Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ay.-irs  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Fulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

•  Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (lorp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  (lo..  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chnpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Snraprue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  an4  Agitators,  See  Com  Cooker 
fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  (lorn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spramie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berk'n-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraBue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machinw.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
a1  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicagro. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

kettles.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S^em,  N.^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  MTw. 

Edw.  Renneilurg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  In^,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chimgo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Int,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wte. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Ca.  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Rennrfiurg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chic^o. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. 

A.  K,  R<^ins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

O'.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kevraunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  (jleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottla  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wa.shbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  (Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  (3a,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg,  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  C!o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 
WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co,,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  (Jhio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  aeaner. 

J,  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 


IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


